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AN ANTIDOTE TO AGITATION. 


“Tiyvovrat piv ody ai oracetc ov mepi puxp@y GAN’ ix pixpwy, craciaZlover 

62 wepi peyaddwy.”—Aristotle. Politics, viii. 4. 
In writing what follows I have for the moment endeavoured, to the 
best of my ability, to separate myself from anything approaching to 
an extreme party attitude, to take, as it were, a bird’s eye view of 
the past, present, and future, of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, in the belief that, regarding the dimensions of the subject 
at issue, the extent and composition of the existing electorate, the 
unprecedented magnitude of the stakes which both the great political 
parties in this country have laid down, an honest attempt at impar- 
tiality may possibly rise almost to the height of patriotism. 

In different parts of the world and in various manners, ministers 
are now enjoying a holiday which, after a session all the more 
fatiguing because it was barren, I am unable to grudgethem. It 
is but a brief interval of repose that they can command between the 
prorogation and the ordeal of the platform which must precede the 
meeting of Parliament in October. The Cabinet would possibly best 
consult its dignity and its interests by the consideration of the question 
as to whether the time could not be turned to better account than by 
the making of idle and boyish holidays, followed by the exhausting 
business of stumping declamation. Ina couple of months Parliament 
will reassemble under peculiar circumstances, and with a view to 
absolute legislation. If certain preliminary steps are taken, and if 
the Government, without doing excessive violence to their nature, 
can approach their duty in a faithful spirit it would neither be ridicu- 
lous nor unreasonable to observe that the entire subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform might be settled with that amount of finality which would 
preclude its being raised again during a few generations. To this end 
it will be beside the mark that Mr. Gladstone should galvanise Mid- 
lothian or that his colleagues should faintly illuminate the provinces 
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and towns of England. Ministers ought to meet Parliament, con- 
vened in an extraordinary session, with a definite, a reasonable, a com- 
plete programme. The autumn Cabinets ought to begin unusually 
early, ought to be unusually numerous. A committee of the Cabinet 
should have remained in, or should almost immediately return to 
London, for the purpose of drafting the outlines of their Redistribu- 
tion Bill, in consultation with their learned law officers. The necessity 
may appear irksome, but governments exist for the good of the 
governed, and the time of ministers is the time of the people, from 
whom ministers are not too proud to receive no inconsiderable pecu- 
niary remuneration. There are, however, nosigns in Downing Street 
of the imminence of Cabinet meetings. Nothing is heard of those 
ministers or officials whom it chiefly concerns, foregoing their vaca- 
tion and consenting to live laborious nights and days for the exalted 
purpose that when Reform is once more submitted to Parliament it 
may be on a scale adequate and lucid. In other words, if anything 
is certain, it is this: that the Government are engaged in everything 
else except in the preparation of a Redistribution Bill. I am 
sufficiently supported in this assertion by the curt replies of Lord 
Granville to the importunate inquiries of Lord Redesdale, and I am 
not concerned to occupy your space by the exposition of matters of 
popular notoriety. 

The prospect is discouraging and alarming. If Mr. Gladstone 
persists in presenting to Parliament a second time what he admits to 
be merely an instalment of a Reform Bill, the result will be the same 
as it was in the session just concluded, with this portentous exception, 
that a far greater and more dangerous amount of political heat will 
have been engendered. The Whigs may petulantly complain that 
the House of Lords have acted unwisely in declining to consider the 
Reform Bill of the Government till it was laid on the table in its final 
integrity ; and some force may be allowed by those, whom hard 
necessity does not compel to be partizans and nothing more, to the 
ministerial plea that it was impossible last session to proceed pari 
passu with Enfranchisement and Redistribution. But this plea, 
whatever it may have been worth when first produced, will 
be absolutely invalid when Parliament meets in October. The 
Enfranchisement Bill is cut and dried already. So far as the House 
of Commons is concerned it may well be taken as read. The Peers, 
we have no reason to doubt, are prepared to advance it through 
all its stages with alacrity, upon conditions which Mr. Gladstone 
cannot deny are reasonable and forcible. These are, that it shall be 
supplemented, without the smallest risk of failure, by a Redistribution 
Bill, which there is now every opportunity for drafting, and for the 
introduction and passing of which an autumn session is ideally favour- 
able. The principal and indeed only argument, reiterated by Mr. 
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Gladstone with tedious volubility, against the introduction of such a 
measure three or four months ago, was to the effect that the time for 
proceeding with it would have failed. Ministers, he said, would have 
attempted too much, and would have been properly punished by see- 
ing both their Bills collapse. I do not now care to examine to what 
extent this argument would have been valuable, under the supposi- 
tion that the foreign policy of the Government had been so successful 
as to escape the prolonged watchfulness of the House of Commons, or 
that no other ministerial measure had been introduced. I remain 
under the impression that the time which might have been saved under 
these two heads, and the time which would have been gained had the 
Reform proposals been of a complete character, added to the time 
which the prolongation of the present session through the month of 
August would have given to the Government, might have sufficed for 
the most exacting minister, and for the most prolix senate. I put 
these matters aside without in any way damaging my present argu- 
ment. 

During the discussions on the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons the Prime Minister accepted with significant amiability 
a proposal that, to facilitate the more rapid passing of a Redistri- 
bution Bill, he should appoint, without loss of time, a royal com- 
mission to ascertain the natural boundaries between urban and rural 
districts. Subsequently, when the Reform Bill was being considered 
by the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone voluntarily suggested an 
arrangement which, if the Peers had accepted it, would have pledged 
him to bring in a Redistribution Bill at the autumn session. In 
view of these facts, it cannot truthfully or rationally be contended 
that considerations of time or of needful repose would prevent 
the Government from meeting Parliament in October with a Redis- 
tribution Bill fully drafted. Nor can the guarded action of the 
Peers release the Government from their honourable engagement— 
an engagement not confined to one party, but given to Parliament 
and to the constituencies as a whole—to be prepared at the earliest 
favourable moment with a complete Redistribution Bill. The non- 
appointment of a boundary commission, the absence of all the 
ministers from town, the absolute certainty that not a line of the 
Redistribution Bill has yet been drafted—all these considerations go 
far to suggest if not to prove mala fides on the part of the Cabinet, 
to compel the Peers to persist in their legitimate attitude of distrust, 
to secure for them the sympathy of the public. 

The ministerial programme, therefore, is to reintroduce the En- 
franchisement Bill ¢a/is qualis in October, and to supplement it with 
a declaration that a Redistribution Bill, for which we shall know that 
ministers have collected no materials, shall be forthcoming at the be- 
ginning of the session of next year. That is to say, whereas ministers 
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are at this moment, if they no longer delay, in a position to make it 
reasonably certain that a Redistribution Bill as well as a Franchise 
Bill shall become law before the year is out, they deliberately elect to 
leave redistribution to the exceedingly doubtful hazard of the session 
of 1885. Can any politician seriously believe that, if ministers fail 
to get a Redistribution Bill through Parliament between October and 
Christmas, they will succeed in doing so between February and Mid- 
summer? If there besuch a one, I ask him to consider the numerous: 
advantages which the Government will possess for legislative pur- 
poses at the autumn session, and which will be wanting to them 
during the normal session. A Redistribution Bill is essentially a 
measure of detail. The minutest discussion of the smallest proposal 
is not only excusable but compulsory. Chapter by chapter, verse by 
verse, line by line, it must be investigated, sifted, weighed, debated. 
It must be looked at as a whole; it must be looked at in part. It 
must be looked at as it affects the kingdoms composing the empire, 
as it affects the provinces of each kingdom, as it affects the greater and’ 
the smaller towns, as it affects interests, classes, industries. This 
much, however, is certain, that ministers may reasonably count ow 
making more progress during the eight or ten weeks of an autumn 
session than during the whole of a normal session. To begin with, in 
the former there need not I think be any address to the Crown, and 
consequently no prolonged debate on the general aspect of public 
affairs. There are no supplementary estimates which must be taken: 
before a certain day. There is no supply to be voted. All the time: 
may without protest be taken by the Government, and the House pro- 
ceeds de die in diem with the particular business which it has been 
specially convened to consider. I know this de die in diem procedure. 
It soon kills wilful obstruction, and compels the House of Commons 
to abstain from any frittering away of the public time. During an 
autumn as compared to a normal session, there is scarcely any 
excuse for delaying or interrupting the dispatch of the business in 
hand, except under circumstances of overmastering urgency which 
I am not now called upon to consider. It would, therefore, be 
in the power of ministers, always assuming that the measure 
which they introduce was sound and equitable, to make sure 
of passing a Redistribution Bill in the autumn, while they could 
only have a very remote chance of doing so during the spring and 
early summer of 1885. Some persons may say that the Conser- 
vative party and the House of Lords will throw out any Redis- 
tribution Bill which Mr. Gladstone may introduce, because they 
believe that he and his colleagues are determined to handle the 
re-arrangement of electoral areas so as to forward, however unscru- 
pulously, the immediate purposes of their followers. It may be so- 
As a party man I am bound not to doubt the vicious intentions of 
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the Government, but I deny their power. Will any moderate 
thinking politician acquainted with the working of the House of 
Commons and the relation of parties believe that the Government, 
supposing them to entertain this wish, would have the power to 
gratify it, and that whether Redistribution is dealt with by Conserva- 
tives or Liberals, it will not be dealt with on the same broad lines, 
based to a great extent on the preponderance of numbers, and 
approaching more or less boldly the principle of equal electoral 
districts? In these days of universal publicity, with the ubiquitous 
and controlling influence of an unfettered public opinion, with a free 
press and with an almost unrestricted license of discussion both at 
Westminster and outside, it would be impossible for either party in 
the State to submit to Parliament, with a chance of success, a dis- 
honest Redistribution Bill. The idea is not reasonable enough for 
practical politics. The Whig jerrymandering effected in 1832 is 
not to be repeated at the present time. 

If the programme of the Government is, as has been officially 
stated, to reintroduce the Franchise Bill pure and simple, accom- 
panied only by a promise that redistribution should occupy the 
Government in the following session, the immediate issue cannot be 
doubtful, the ultimate result must from any point of view be serious. 
By neglecting to be prepared with a Redistribution Bill, by declining 
to take advantage of what has been shown to be a singularly auspicious 
period for submitting it to Parliament, the Government are provok- 
ing a conflict with the Lords upon ground which, if the English 
public is possessed of a judicial mind, may place the Lords in a very 
advantageous position. Mr. Gladstone is pledged to bringin a Redis- 
tribution Bill at the earliest possible date, and he may be safely defied 
to prove that such a date will not have arrived in October next. 
Delay on his part will expose him to an indictment on the charge of 
ansincerity and even of duplicity. The Peers and their supporters 
will contend with crushing force that he has broken faith with the 
country, that he has not only gone out of his way when compromise 
was easy, to make compromise impossible, by being unprepared with 
the essential supplement to a Franchise Bill, but that he has so 
acted in contradiction of his repeated assurances, of the dictates of 
political expediency, of all his former dogmatic utterances reaching 
back continuously to his earliest connection with parliamentary 
reform. Now whatever the Whigs may think of the prudence 
of the Lords a couple of months ago, the English sense of fair 
play may be relied on to support the latter in declining to be trifled 
with on this vastly important subject even by so powerful a minister 
as Mr. Gladstone. Thus there is by no means an improbable con- 
tingency that an appeal to the country taking place on the second or 
even third rejection by the Lords of the Franchise Bill in its present 
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state would, the English public having been thoroughly seized 
of the nature of the case as attempted to be set forth here, give 
the Conservatives a majority and produce the collapse, division, and 
annihilation of the present Liberal party. 

There is, of course, an alternative hypothesis, and one which it is 
not unprofitable for Mr. Gladstone and his more moderate colleagues 
and supporters to consider. It may be that what looks at present 
remarkably like a futile and abortive agitation against the Peers is 
destined to gather strength and to escape from the control of the 
minister who is primarily responsible. It may be that the country 
will rise in indignation if the Peers continue to distrust Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that there will be heard an irresistible cry for curtailing 
or abolishing the privileges and prerogatives of the Upper House. 
Such a cry would be equivalent to a demand for a revision of the 
Constitution, and if the demand were acceded to no human being 
could determine where the process would stop. Not only the 
hereditary chamber but other institutions would be thrown into the 
Radical crucible. We are bound to believe that Mr. Gladstone would 
be profoundly and equally dissatisfied with either of these results. 
We may be certain that the latter result will be peculiarly 
abominable in the eyes of Lord Hartington and a considerable 
portion of the Liberal party. 

Mr. Gladstone would bitterly regret a policy which alienated from 
him the confidence of the country and undermined the popular 
foundations of Liberalism, supposing, as is highly probable, that the 
popular voice influenced by various considerations declared against 
the Government. On the other hand, if we are to attach, as we are 
bound to do, great importance to his smothered protestations against 
violent agitation, against the intrusion of needless elements of class 
hatred and discord into the present struggle, against transforming 
demonstrations for an extension of the constitution into demonstra- 
tions for a revision of the constitution, he would as sincerely deplore 
a sequel which would mark the commencement of a genuinely revo- 
lutionary era in Great Britain. It may be in Mr. Gladstone’s 
power to prevent the former result; it is most certainly in his 
power to prevent the latter. The fall ofa Government is of com- 
paratively small moment. The commencement of a revolution is 
from every point of view in our country an irreparable catastrophe. 
To the unreflecting it may seem a trifle whether a Redistribution 
Bill first sees the light in November, 1884, or in February, 1885. 
Revolutions commence with trifles, but do not result in trifles. The 
exact day for the presentation of a Redistribution Bill is an affair of 
detail, but details, unarranged, and neglected, become the source of 


fierce division, irreconcilable dispute, precede cycles of organic 
change. 
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Whatever estimate of the future may be taken by electioneering 
agents, whether the country is held to be Radical or Conserva- 
tive at heart, for or against Mr. Gladstone, for or against the 
House of Lords, the responsibility which rests upon the first minister 
of the Crown is equally heavy and can be borne by him alone. It 
is now well within his capacity to secure an equitable, pacific, and, 
humanly speaking, final settlement of the question of Parliamentary 
reform. If he declines or neglects to grasp at the golden moment 
offered by the autumn session for adding strength to our constitution 
by the enfranchisement of millions, broken up into orderly and sym- 
metrical constituencies, he will either smash his party or will commit 
the two political parties in the country to a struggle hardly dis- 
tinguishable from, and possible degenerating into, civil war. In 
the former case he will have proved himself for the second 
time in his career a sorry tactician. In the latter he will have 
written himself down as an unpatriotic and reckless minister, who, 
to achieve ephemeral success, called forces into existence which he 
was unable to repress, or even to control. 

Under either alternative, Englishmen who take a legitimate pride 
in their great men, are justified in speculating at the present moment 
what position Mi. Gladstone will occupy at the bar of history, what 
may be the verdict pronounced upon him by the tribunal of posterity. 
Is it not possible that the Prime Minister is running the altogether 
unnecessary risk of allowing it to be recorded, that at a moment when 
the high road of safety and of truth lay open wide before him he 
elected the bye-ways of danger and double dealing, and that instead 
of peaceably and honourably terminating a party struggle he 
wantonly attempted to precipitate revolution and even civil war ? 

Ranvotpn 8. CHuRcHILL. 








MODERN MYSTICISM. 


I sHALL seem to many readers to utter a paradox if I say that one 
of the most remarkable notes of this nineteenth century is its 
mysticism. It is the great boast of a school of writers, claiming 
specially to represent modern thought, that in this age civilisation 
has taken the place of Christianity ; faith and hope in man, of faith 
and hope in God; and, no doubt, they have warrant for so affirming, 
A new age it essentially is, an age which opened with a great revo- 
lution not merely in the political arrangements of the western world, 
but in its intellectual conceptions. The old public order of Europe 
was, at all events nominally, based upon Christian Theism. The 
primary position of the old philosophy was that man’s knowledge of 
necessary truths depended upon the immutability of the Eternal. 
But now we may say, with a deeper meaning than the words bore 
upon the lips of the Attic poet, that Vortex reigns in the place 
of Zeus. The centre of thought has been shifted from the unchang- 
ing, the self-existent, the Divine, to the mutable, the dependent, 
the human. When Pierre Leroux offered his article “Dieu” to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, forty years ago, it was returned with 
the observation, “La question de Dieu manque d’actualité.” The 
voice of the Zeitgeist spoke by the mouth of Buloz. But if sensism 
is written upon one page of the literature of our age, upon another 
is recorded the great truth, sadly confessed by the late Mr. Mill, 
that human life is inadequate to satisfy human aspirations. Con- 
sider Goethe, the intellectual king of this new epoch, the interpreter 
to itself of the modern mind, who more than any one else made it 
realise the revolution which has swept over it. True it is that the 
poet was among the worshippers of Vortex. The sense of what M. 
Buloz called “actualité” was fully developed in him; so much s0, 
indeed, that Novalis taxed Wilhelm Meister with artistic Atheism. 
But where shall we find more eloquent witness to the revolt of 
human nature against the attempt to shut it up within the prison of 
the senses? Where breathes there more amply that sentiment of 
infinity which is the very life of mysticism? Now this way of 
thinking is most strongly marked in European literature from his 
time to our own, and that not merely in the poets and metaphysicians 
of every school from Wordsworth to Swinburne, from Hegel to von 
Hartmann, but even in the chemists, the mechanicians, the professors 
of physical science generally; almost the sole exception being the 
medico-atheistic sect, considerable chiefly in France, whose occupation 
of searching for life in slaughter-houses and latrines is not conducive 
to lofty thought. Ineed not dwell upon what will be obvious to 
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every educated man and woman. But I must not proceed farther 
without setting down what I mean by mysticism. The late Mr. 
Mill shall help me to a definition. ‘Whether in the Vedas, the 
Platonists or the Hegelians,” he writes, “ it is nothing more nor less 
than ascribing objective existence to the subjective creations of our 
own faculties: to mere ideas of the intellect.” That is the Positivist 
philosopher’s account of mysticism. A Spiritualistic philosopher 
would call it the direct communion of the soul of man with the 
Supreme Object, to which neither the senses nor the logical under- 
standing can attain. The mystical doctrine in its essence is that 
the highest fact in man can hold immediate intercourse with the 
Highest Fact in the universe. I shall proceed to survey, in such 
brief fashion as is possible to me here, the four chief systems in 
which that doctrine has been clothed. And I shall then consider 
the especial significance of the expression which it has found in 
modern philosophy. 


First, then, let us go back three or four thousand years in the 
history of our race and look at the primitive wisdom stored up for 
us in the Upanishads, and particularly in the Katha Upanishad, the 
most perfect specimen of mystic Hindu philosophy. The Brahmin 
Végasravasa, desirous of heavenly rewards, surrendered at a sacrifice 
all that he possessed. Faith entered into the heart of his son 
Nakiketas and he said, “ Dear father, to whom wilt thou give me?” 
He said it a second andathird time. The father angrily replied, 
“T shall give thee unto death.” The rash promise had to be kept, 
like Jephthah’s. Nakiketas goes to the abode of Yama, the Regent of 
the Dead, and finds there none to receive him. After three days 
Yama returns, and by way of reparation for his want of hospitality 
to “a venerable guest, a Brahmin,” promises to grant him three 
boons, whatever he may choose. The third boon which Nakiketas 
demands is “a knowledge of what there is in the great Hereafter.” 
Yama begs him to ask for something else. ‘On this point even 
the Gods have formerly doubted. It is not easy to understand. 
The subject is subtle. Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a 
hundred years; choose the wide abode of earth, abundant harvests, 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instruments.” ‘ No,” 
says Nakiketas, “ these things last but till to-morrow for they wear 
out the vigour of the senses. Keep thou thy horses: keep dance 
and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth. 
Shall we possess wealth when we see thee? What mortal, slowly 
decaying here below, would delight in long life after he has duly 
weighed the pleasures which arise from beauty and love?” And so 
he presses for his boon. And at last Yama unfolds in mystic language 
the supreme secret. ‘The good is one thing: the pleasant another. 
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The wise prefers the good to the pleasant. The fool chooses the 
pleasant through greed or avarice. This is the world, he thinks; 
there is no other. Thus he falls again and again under my sway. » 
And then Yama expounds the doctrine of the Self—A tman—infinite, 
invisible, divine, life of the world and life of our life; of whom 
many are not able to hear, whom many, when they hear of Him, 
do not comprehend. This Self is not born, it dies not; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. It is not killed though the 
body is killed. If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain thinks 
that he is slain, they do not understand: for this does not slay, 
neither is that slain. Lesser than the least and greater than the 
greatest, this Self is seated in the breast of every living thing. This 
the passionless sage beholds and his sorrows are left behind. The 
sage that knows himself to be the infinite all-pervading Self no 
longer sorrows. There is, then, as the great teacher, Death, unfolds 
the mystery, one Reality and only one; and the highest wisdom is 
for a man to see that he is one with this one Reality, this character- 
less thought, which like the ether is everywhere, in a continuous 
plenitude of being. It is Mdya, the self-feigning world fiction, 
which has feigned itself from everlasting, that presents the variety 
of experience, the duality of subject and object, and these melt 
away into unity on the rise of the ecstatic vision. 

But how may a man thus put aside the veil of Mdya, transcend 
the illusion of phenomena, and attain to this intuition of the Self? 
“Not by the Veda,” Yama teaches, “nor by understanding, nor by 
much learning; neither he that has not ceased from evil, nor he 
that is not concentrated, nor he whose mind is not quiescent, can 
read this Self by spiritual insight.” 


I have dwelt thus much upon this Upanishad because here we 
have the substance of Aryan mysticism in its most ancient expres- 
sion: the dominant idea, however variously developed, of all the 
schools of Hindu theosophy, including the Buddhist. And if from 
India we turn to Greece, we find the same thought gradually 
unfolded. Pythagoras is little more to us than a name. Certain, 
however, it is that he lived chiefly in the memory of his countrymen 
as the founder of a mystical system derived probably from the East, 
of which ‘Know thyself” was the cardinal precept. And what shall 
we say of Socrates, “the religious missionary doing the work of a 
philosopher,” to use Mr. Grote’ s happy phrase? That Samovov of 
his, a divine internal guide, not peculiar to him but, as he taught, 
apprehensible by all men who piously and holily worship the Gods 
and preserve their bodies pure and chaste, what is it but the light 
spoken of in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad ; the light within the 
heart, which when the sun has sunk, and the moon has set, and all 
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sounds are hushed, still illumines man, the light of the Self, which 
is other than the body and the senses. This was the kernel of the 
teaching for which he witnessed a good confession. It was his 
great achievement to recall philosophy from the beggarly elements 
of the physical world to the study of human nature: to maintain, 
in opposition to the sophists, that the true point of departure is not 
to be sought in the senses, but in thought, in the mind. And this 
is the key note of the whole doctrine of Plato, who, in the striking 
words of Mr. Maurice, lately given to the world, enfranchised men 
from systems, and sent them to seek for wisdom in the quiet of 
their own hearts. There can be no question at all that in the 
Platonic Dialogues we have the seeds of the mysticism which attained 
its full growth in the great school of Alexandria, seeds fated to 
develop according to the necessary laws which govern the growth of 
ideas. Plato seeks out, in the multitude of individual, variable, 
contingent things, their principles, to which they owe what they 
possess of general, of durable, that is to say, their ideas. These 
he reaches by stripping finite things of their limitations, their in- 
dividuality. And above the hierarchy of ideas—the first of them— 
is the Sovereign Principle, the Supreme Unity, Absolute Beauty, 
Absolute Truth, Absolute Good, the life of our life and the light of 
spirits. The Neo-Platonists, going beyond their master, but follow- 
ing logically his method, deny to this Divine principle diversity of 
attributes, they divest it wholly of finite conditions. They make it un- 
characterized, abstract, innominate, a simple undetermined essence— 
for they agree with Spinoza, “ Omnis determinatio negatio est” — 
transcending existence and not cognisable by reason. It is in the 
soul’s intuition of this Supreme Reality, in apprehension of unity with 
it, that Plotinus, he greatest of his school— magnus ille Platonicus,” 
St. Augustine calls him—places the summum bonum. Half dust, half 
deity, he deems, is man, but the soul, divine in its nature, a portion 
of the Divinity imprisoned in this house of clay (just as, according 
to the similitude of the Upanishads, the light shining in many 
houses is one with the sun) is the real Self. To deliver it from the 
prison where it languishes, expiating the sins committed in former 
existences, is the one true end. And the way to attain to itisa 
Via Purgativa, a way of purification from earthly desires, of com- 
plete abstraction from phenomenal things, which leads to annihilation 
of self, to abolition of consciousness, until in the transcendent state of 
ecstasy (€xoraous) the distinction between the intelligent subject and 
the intelligible object ceases: the Supreme Perfection is seen, not 
without—ws évy &\Aw—but within, and unity is gained. This is 
precisely the ecstatic vision of Vedic theosophy which they who 
enjoy lose themselves in the one and only Self, as rivers lose them- 
selves in the sea. It is not substantially different from that attain- 
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ment of perfect indetermination, utter impersonality, called by the 
Buddhists Nirvdna, a bliss, we must remember, which according to 
the Book of the Great Decease, a man “ while yet in this visible world 
may bring himself to the knowledge of, and continue to realise, and 
see face to face.”’ Death does but set the seal to this union with 
the Unconscious Absolute. “I go,” said the dying Plotinus, “ to 
bear the Divine within me to the Divine in the universe.” 

These words of Plotinus might no less fitly have been uttered by a 
Moslem mystic than by a Vedic theosophist or a follower of Gotama. 
The late Professor Palmer held Sifism to be really the development 
of the primeval religion of the Aryan race. Certain it is that its 
root idea is identical with the root idea of the Upanishads. The 
spiritual life is usually described by the Sdfite writers under the 
allegory of a journey, the goal of which is union with God. But at 
the outset, we meet with a paradox. It is one of their maxims that 
there is no road from man to God, because the nature of God is 
illimitable and infinite, without beginning or end or even direction, 
whereas the perception of man’s understanding, “ the intelligence of 
life”’ as the Prophet calls it, is restricted to the finite. It is by a 
Divine light, ‘the light in the heart,’”’ in Mohammed’s phrase (“the 
light of God,” the Sifite writers commonly term it), that the Divine 
proximity is revealed: that mysterious proximity spoken of in the 
Quran, “ He is with you wherever you are,” and hidden from 


man by the illusion of the senses. And so Jelal, the great Sifite 
saint and poet, in the Mesnevt : 


‘* Beyond our senses lies the world of unity. 
Desir’st thou unity ? Beyond the senses fly.” 
The first stage in the journey is the purification of the heart from 
wordly impressions and desires, from the animal, the brutal, the 
fiendish, by the study of the Qu’rdn, and the practice of its precepts 
and the discipline of asceticism. Thus does a man attain to self- 
knowledge, and thus does he soon arrive at the Divine light. Now 
this light is the nature of God, and hence the verse of the Mesnevt: 


‘Tam not I: the breath I breathe is God’s own breath.” 


Similar sayings are common in the Sifite books. When the 
traveller acknowledges in his heart that God only always was, that 
God only always will be, his eyes are opened to the inner meaning 
of the formula, “There is no God but God,’’ and he has closed the 
door upon existence and non-existence. He who has reached thus 
far has performed what is called the journey to God. It remains 
that he journey in God, drawn on to ever closer union by the splendour 
and sweetness of the Divine perfections, until he is lost in the ocean 
of the Divine love, reabsorbed in the Divine intelligence—the 
true end and purpose of his existence. 
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Professor Palmer describes the system of the Sifis, which he con- 
siders to steer a mid-course between the Pantheism of India and the 
Deism of the Qu’rdn, as an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
Moslem revelation, by assigning a mystical and allegorical interpre- 
tation to all religious doctrines and precepts. For myself, I must 
say that I see no great difference between the Indian and the 
Sifite mystics in respect of their Pantheistic tendencies. Indeed 
what I have written will, I think, sufficiently show that the mysti- 
cism of the Upanishads, the Neo-Platonists and the Sifites is sub- 
stantially identical. Let us come now to the fourth great mystical 
school, the Christian, which although largely influenced by Plotinus 
and his followers, through the writings of St. Augustine and still more 
of Dionysius, the so-called Areopagite, is clearly marked off from all 
other schools by its doctrines of the Trinity and creation. In Catholic 
theology, the three Persons of the Godhead, are conceived of under 
the similitude of a Divine circle having no necessary relations save 
those which unite them ; self-sufficient and not implying any other 
existence. Moreover the universe is regarded not as engendered by 
God, nor as emanating from the Divine substance, but as freely 
created out of nothing. A great gulf, an infinite abyss, is held to 
separate the Creator even from the highest and most perfect of 
creatures ; a difference not of degree but of essence, to divide the 
human personality from the Divine. Still Christian, like all other 
mysticism, aims at grasping the Ultimate Reality, at direct communion 
with the Highest, and professes to open a way of escape from the 
blinding tyranny of sense, to transcend the veil of illusory pheno- 
mena, and to set free its votaries by an inward vision. The funda- 
mental thought of the Christian religion is that there are two orders, 
commonly called nature and grace ; the one discernible by sense 
and understanding, the other by a spiritual sight. From the first 
until now the mystic light of Tabor, before which the phenomenal 
world fades away into nothingness, has ever burned at the inner 
shrine of Christianity. Thence has come the illumination of those 
who, age after age, have entered most fully into the secret of Jesus; 
thence are the bright beams which stream from the pages of S¢. 
John’s Gospel, St. Augustine’s Confessions, the Imitation of Christ, 
the Divine Comedy, the Pilgrim’s Progress. The supreme blessedness 
of man, as all Christian teaching insists, is the vision, in the great 
Hereafter, of Him who is the substance of substances, the life of 
life, who alone, in the highest sense, is—I am,” His incommu- 
nicable name—and who even in this world is seen by the pure in 
heart. “ External nature,’’ St. Bernard writes, “‘is but the shadow 
of God, the soul is His image. The chief, the special mirror in 
which to see Him is the rational soul finding itself.” And he 
continues, “If the invisible things of God are understood and 
clearly seen by the things which have been made, where, I ask, rather 
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than in His.image (within us) can be found more deeply imprinted 
the traces of the knowledge of Him? Whosoever therefore thirsteth 
to see his God, let him cleanse from every stain his mirror, let him 
purify his heart by faith.” The substance of Christian mysticism 
is presented in this passage of St. Bernard. The allegories used by 
spiritual writers to expound it are various. St. Bonaventura treats 
of the Journey of the Soul to God, St. John Climacus of the Ladder of 
Paradise, St. Teresa of the Interior Castle. But their doctrine is 
ever that which, as we have seen, is so emphatically enforced by 
the great non-Christian schools of mysticism, that the Being of 
Beings is cognisable only by the purified mind. At first the 
Supreme Reality appears to the inner eye as darkness, whence 
Dionysius the Carthusian tells us, ‘“ Mystica theologia est arden- 
tissima divini caliginis intuitio.”’ This apparent darkness is, how- 
ever, in itself light, dazzling and blinding in its splendour, and 
it gradually becomes visible as such when the spiritual vision is 
purged and strengthened and renewed by the stripping off of all 
love for the relative, the dependent, the phenomenal, and by the 
assiduous practice of all moral virtues. The reader who will consult 
the books of mystical theology—for example, the great treatise of 
St. John of the Cross, called the Dark Night of the Soul—will find all 
details of this process. It is an active process at first, but by-and- 
by changes into a passive, wherein the soul undergoes searching 
torture. There are pages in the writings of St. Catherine of Sienna 
and in those of Angela da Foligno, to mention no others, which I can 
only describe as appalling. To the Purgative succeeds the Illumina- 
tive, and to this the Unitive Way, and silence is accounted an indis- 
pensable help for walking in these paths of holiness, ‘“ Sacrum silen- 
tium,” St. Bonaventura calls it, and he reckons two stages ; the first 
in speech, the second in thought. “The perfection of recollection,” he 
says, “‘is for a man to be so absorbed in God as to forget all else and 
himeelf also, and sweetly to rest in God, every sound of mutable 
thoughts and affections being hushed.”’ Thus does the soul attain to 
that union with its Supreme Object which is brought about by the 
love of God and which Gerson terms “ transformation.” ‘ Amor,” 
says this Doctor Christianissimus “rapit ad amatum et ecstasim 
facit ;” and ecstasy he describes as a state of the mind which not 
only weakens, but, for the time, annihilates all the inferior powers. 
It is a state in which a man passes out of himself, and the ordinary 
cognitive faculty is transcended: the body seems as dead and the 
senses are hushed, but the will, retaining full vigour, is absorbed in 


God. 


Enough has perhaps been said to indicate, if but in outline and as 
by a few strokes of a pencil, the main features of the four chief 
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systems of mysticism which the history of the world exhibits to us. 
It would have been interesting, if my limits had permitted, to have 
touched upon the dangers which, in greater or less degree, are in- 
cident to them all. A pregnant saying of the Upanishads declares the 
path of release to be fine as the edge of a razor. On one side of it lie 
the deep gulfs of madness : on the other the abysses of sensuality. The 
perpetual analysis of motives and brooding over circumstances, the 
heightened self-consciousness which cannot but arise in a life of 
contemplation, the shock caused to this frail tenement of clay by 
perpetual converse with the supersensible, are masterful incentives of 
insanity: "evOcos kar Cxppwy the Greeks truly said. Again, mys- 
ticism delights in imagery and, indeed, can no otherwise be expressed 
or taught, and its images have ever been borrowed from the strongest 
of human sentiments, the passion of love. Thus the favourite text- 
book of Christian mystics is the Cantica Canticorum, and with them 
this Hebrew epithalamium is interpreted as a song of Divine love 
celebrating the nuptials of the soul with God. Hence it is said, 
“Deus osculatur, amplectitur animam :”’ and again, “ Anima fruitur 
Verbo sponso.” But in spite of the high and sacred meaning which 
has been shadowed forth by such similitudes, and although millions 
have proved that innocence and wisdom are combined in them, there 
are only too many sad and terrible examples justifying the sneer of 
Charron, “ Qui veut faire Pange fait la béte.” It is, however, a very 
palpable fact, worthy of being deeply pondered, that in the Catholic 
Church mysticism has been incomparably more healthy, more 
sober, more beautiful, than anywhere else. How could it be other- 
wise when the eye of the mystic is ever turned, not upon some vague 
abstraction of the Absolute, but upon “‘ God manifest in the flesh,” 
upon the glorious figure of Jesus Christ, full of grace andtruth? It 
can hardly be from prejudice, certainly it is not from any conscious 
undervaluing of other religions, but nowhere else can I discern such 
perfect specimens of spiritual excellence as Christianity affords, as 
St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Philip Neri and St. Francis 
de Sales, St. Catherine of Sienna and St. Teresa. And it is the 
doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church that have made and 
fashioned them ; it is her symbolism, historical, social, visible, that has 
provided for their highest aspirations congruous expression, and 
restrained them within the bounds that may not be overpassed in 
this phenomenal world. While as the type of Christian mysticism, 
practically exhibited ‘for human nature’s daily food,” it is enough 
to point to the Imitation of Christ. Most noteworthy too, is it that 
when the paramount authority of dogmatic theology has been lost 
sight of, the speculations of medieval and modern transcendentalists 
have usually issued in Nihilistic pessimism. Even in mystical 
writers whose orthodoxy is not impugned, we come upon statements 
such as these : that God not only is, but also is not, the Infinite Spirit ; 
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that He transcends both finity and infinity; that He is more truly not 
Being than Being, and may not improperly be called Nothing. The 
reader might suppose me to be citing Hegel, but he will find all this, 
and much more to the same effect, in the books of medisval mysticism. 
The theologians do not deny that there may be sound sense under- 
lying these transcendent speculations, so long as the Arachne clue of 
authoritative dogma is held fast in the labyrinth. Once lose it, and 
you will be compelled to assert either that God is unknowable, or 
that the inmost essence of the Divinity is the clean opposite of 
what Christianity declares it to be. And then God will appear as 
the Supreme Evil, striving to redeem and raise itself by evolving the 
universe: a doctrine which was eloquently preached in the Middle 
Ages by the celebrated Dominican Meister Eckhardt, and which has 
received its most complete and powerful statement from that stu- 
pendous genius Jacob Bohmen. Butif the mystic transcends time and 
space, the writer on mysticism enjoys no such privilege, and I must 
no longer digress upon this curious and fascinating subject. Upon 
another occasion I may perhaps return to it. My present concern is 
with what I may call the normal aspects of mysticism. I have, of 
course, chiefly spoken of it as manifested in clearest relief and fullest 
development by its great lights and philosophical teachers. But we 
must not forget that it has ever been the kernel of the religion of 
the common people, whose instincts are usually as true as their 
reasonings are false. It is a fact of human nature, and is, therefore, 
exhibited at all times in history: a fact which confronts us to-day. 
And, in my judgment, contemporary mysticism possesses a peculiar 
significance when viewed in the light—or darkness—of modern 
philosophical speculation. What that significance is I shall now 
endeavour to indicate. 

And first let me set down briefly where, as it seems to me, the age 
is in respect of its metaphysics. One of the most hopeful of its 
characteristics is that the license of affirmation, indulged by system- 
mongers, is becoming daily more and more discredited. The chief 
philosophical achievement of the last two hundred years has been 
of a kind to check such license ; and European thought, after a cen- 
iury of not very fruitful wanderings, is going back to Kant. His 
Critique of Pure Reason deals precisely with the question, What are 
the limits of sane affirmation? and we may confidently say that 
none who have not read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested it, 
are competent even to discuss metaphysical problems as they present 
themselves to the modern mind. But it is not my purpose here to 
enter upon an examination of that great work. My present inquiry 
is this; taking it as it stands—assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that its theory of cognition is substantially correct, where are we 
in regard to the momentous question which man has ever asked, and 
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which, we may securely affirm, by a law of his nature he cannot keep 
from asking—the question which Nakiketas put to Yama about the 
Self and that which dwells in the great Hereafter? Such, and 
no other, is the scope of the argumentum ad hominem with which I 
shall be occupied in the remainder of this paper. 

The Critique of the Pure Reason, then, is essentially a doctrine of 
nescience. Our first view of the world discloses to us phenomena 
which we take for realities. Kant purges our intellectual vision, and 
shows them to us for mere phantasmagoria of sense. And to these 
phantasmagoria he restricts our perception. The human understand- 
ing is shut up within the circle of our sensations and conceptions; 
these reveal to it merely phenomena, and beyond the sphere of 
phenomena all is a void for it. Time and space are mere mental 
forms; they have no reality, that is, no noumenal externality. 
The categories—conceptions which exhibit laws d@ priori to phe- 
nomena—are indeed ours; they are the moulds in which the 
materials presented by sense perception are arranged, and by means 
of them it is that synthetic judgments d priori are possible. But no 
faculty of the speculative reason has any objective worth, for the 
subject imposes its own forms on knowledge, and so makes it sub- 
jective. Purely subjective is what is called “the law of causality ” 
a mere regulative principle. Again, what are termed “laws of 
nature” are in truth the forms of our intelligence which we apply 
to phenomena. And, more than this, the understanding cannot 
affirm anything about noumena—real things, things in themselves. 
The word finds place in the Critique of Pure Reason merely as the 
antithesis of phenomena. It expresses, Kant says, a limitatary con- 
ception, and is therefore only of negative use. Noumena may exist, 
or they may not exist. All that is certain is that no faculty of the 
human understanding can discover anything about them. Such, in 
few words, and those as untechnical as the subject permits, are the 
main outlines of the Critique of Pure Reason. Its issue clearly is to 
annihilate dogmatism, affirmative or negative, and to warn us against 
venturing with the speculative reason beyond the limits of ex- 
perience. Its practical operation will be evident at once, and may 
be held to warrant the title of Der Alleszermalmender, the Universal 
Crusher, which the Germans have given to its author. Take, for ex- 
ample, its effect upon the ordinary “ proofs of the existence of God.” 
The argument from causality at once disappears, for if “the law of 
cause and effect” apply only to the world of the senses, no reasoning 
can be founded upon it which touches the conception of a world 
beyond sense. The other well-known Deistic demonstrations fare as 
badly. Kant insists that no unity of thought and being is knowable 
save the unity of experience, and that this is the sole realisation, 
cognisable by the speculative reason, of the ideal to which men have 
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ascribed the name of God. “If,” he urges, “the Supreme Being 
forms a link in the chain of empirical conditions, it must be a 
member of the empirical series, and, like the lower members which 
it precedes, have an origin in some higher member of the series, 
If, on the other hand, we disengage it from the chain, and cogitate 
it as an intelligible being apart from this series of natural causes, 
how shall reason bridge the abyss that separates the latter from the 
former ?” 

Thus does Kant lead us into what may well be called “the dark 
night of the soul.” The Critique of Pure Reason presents a striking 
parallel to the Via Purgativa of the mystics. The illusoriness of the 
phenomenal world, the impotency of the mere understanding to 
penetrate beyond it to the vision of a Reality transcending sense— 
these are its main lessons. It opens the disciples’ eyes—Schopen- 
hauer describes its effect as very like that of the operation for 
cataract upon a blind man—but it opens them to behold the great 
darkness. I said just now that it does not enable us even to assert 
the existence of the noumenal. And this is true, but it is a half 
truth. Kant’s language on this subject is not superficially consis- 
tent, although it is consistent, I think, in a deeper sense. He employs 
the word noumenal to express a limitatary conception. He gives it 
a negative use. But it is worthy of notice that this is pretty much 
the sum of the knowledge of God to which, as the mystics of all 
schools teach, we can attain by means of the phenomenal order. 
They, in effect, allow to the human understanding rather a negative 
than a positive ideal of that transcendent Reality beyond appearances 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived. And so St. Augustine, in the De Ordine: “ Of whom there 
is no knowledge in the human soul, save to know how it knows Him 
not ;” or as we read in the Upanishads: ‘“‘ Words turn back from it, 
with the mind not reaching it.” And hence the phrase common to 
them all: “The Divine Darkness.” Is there any way in which this 
darkness may be made light for the disciple of Kant ? 

The master has answered that question in the Critique of the Prac- 
tical Reason, a work the true position of which is very little under- 
stood, even by those who undertake most confidently to expound his 
teaching. I suppose Heine has done more than any one else to mislead 
the world in general about it by the well-known passage in the Reise- 
bilder—inimitably witty it is, although one could wish that this bitter 
mocker had spared us his flouts and gibes upon so momentous @ 
subject—the passage in which he represents the consternation that 
ensued when the sage of Kénigsberg had stormed the heavenly 
citadel and put the garrison to the sword. All the time-honoured 
proofs—the bodyguards—of the Divine Existence destroyed and the 
Deity Himself deprived of demonstration and laid low: supreme 
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mercy, infinite goodness, the great hopes of the hereafter all gone, 
and the immortality of the soul in its last agony: on all sides the 
groans and rattle of death. Old Lampe, the philosopher’s faithful 
servant, is in terror and tears at the catastrophe, and lets fall the 
umbrella, with which—a living image of Providence—he had 
followed his master for so many years. Kant’s heart is softened, 
for he is not only a great metaphysician, but also a good-natured 
man. “No, this will never do,” he reflects. ‘Poor old Lampe 
must have his God, or there will be no happiness for him: and man 
ought to be happy in this world: that is the dictate of the Practical 
Reason. Very well: let the Practical Reason guarantee the existence 
of God.” And so, with a wave of the magic wand of the Practical 
Reason, he resuscitates what the Speculative Reason had slain. Old 
Lampe is consoled, and the police cease from turning upon the 
philosopher the eyes of suspicion. 

This excellent fooling of Heine’s represents with sufficient accu- 
racy the account of the Critique of the Practical Reason generally 
current. But in truth it is mere fooling. Kant himself, who may 
surely be accepted as a tolerably good authority on the subject, 
tells us that the second Critique is the necessary complement of 
the first: another storey of the same edifice. He knew well 
that there is far more in the human consciousness than is ex- 
plicable by “the pure forms of intuition,” the concepts of the 
understanding, the ideas of reason; he knew well that the under- 
standing is not the whole man, and that to confine us within the 
phantasmal circle of sense conception, and to shut us off from 
the intelligible world, is to doom us to moral and spiritual death. 
And the opening into this transcendent region, the revealing agency 
of supersensual realities he finds in the concept of Duty ; a concept 
marked off from the notions of cause, of space, of time, of substance, 
and the like, by vast differences which prove its objective character. 
Here is the creative principle of morality, of religion ; more sublime 
to Kant than the starry heavens, and rightly; for what are the 
starry heavens, in his philosophy, but a creation of sense, the 
product of the innate forms of time and space? But the categorical 
imperative is independent of time and space. ‘“Cogita Deum, inve- 
nies Est, ubi Fuit et Erit esse non possunt. Ut ergo et tu sis, 
transcende tempus.” It is the precept of St. Augustine, and the 
Critique of the Practical Reason is but an effort to accomplish it. To 
find the true Self, Kant transcends time and space and the vain 
shadows of the phenomenal world, and reaches that perception of 
right and wrong in motives, and of the supreme claims of right upon our 
allegiance, which testifies to him of God, free-will, immortality. “‘ We 
recognise,” he says, “in our moral being, the presence of a power 
that is supernatural.” Now this recognition is a direct intuition of 
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self-evident truth, pointing to that Supreme Reality of whom the 
Hebrew poet sang, “Clouds and darkness are round about Him, 
righteousness and judgment are the establishment of His throne.” 
Thus does our darkness become light. It is the Kantian equivalent 
of the Illuminative Way of theology: and here the rigid analytical 
philosopher is in accord with all that is most mystical in modern 
literature. When Wordsworth testifies of conscience— 


‘*‘ As God’s most intimate presence in the soul; 
And His most perfect image in the world ;” 


when Tennyson declares— 


‘* Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


‘‘ A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt ;’” 


when George Eliot proclaims that 


‘In conscious triumph of the good within, 
Making us worship goodness that rebukes, 
Even our failures are a prophecy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears, 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp ; ” 


they all, in their varying moods, teach Kant’s doctrine of the 
categorical imperative; and are at one with the mystics of every 


age in pointing to the path releasing from the phenomenal world, 
and— 


‘* Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity—our due.” 


But though in this doctrine of the categorical imperative we have 
the essence of all mysticism, it must, I think, be allowed that Von 
Hartmann is well warranted when he says, “ Unfortunately, Kant 
did not attain the same depth of insight in reference to @ priori 
forms of intuition, as in the case of the forms of thought.” The 
intuition of duty is but one of many faculties independent of sense 
perception which, as a matter of fact, exist in human nature. Or, 
to put the matter more accurately, that power within us which 
discerns the axioms of eternal righteousness is the very same in 
root and substance which grasps the facts and interprets the laws of 
a world beyond appearances. Unquestionably, there is in man an 
*araPyows THs uxns. Take the sense of personality, whereby we 
know the self of ours which is no phenomenon, but something more, 
abiding amid change, and so making experience possible: take the 
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sense of force, possessing a permanence and reality not belonging to 
the phenomena by means of which we apprehend it, or the sense 
of power, of will—surely all these give us a glimpse into the nou- 
menal world, an intuition of things in themselves. But again, 
consider the vast region—most real, however dim and ill-explored 
and infested by fools and knaves—the region of prescient instinct, 
of spiritual sight and hearing and contact, of abnormal physical 
states, of seemingly miraculous powers. Nothing is easier than for 
the negationist to suspend upon his upturned nose the mass of evidence 
available regarding these things, and to take refuge in a stupid @ 
priori ; but nothing is more “ unscientific,” if science proceed upon 
observation and experience. To adduce a familiar instance: surely the 
well-authenticated narratives recently given to the world by Messrs. 
Myers and Gurney are as worthy of consideration as the hypotheses 
of Professor Haeckel. I decline, indeed, to follow “ Esoteric 
Buddhists” to the cloudy regions of Thibet. I hopeI do not wrong 
them, but I frankly confess that their stock-in-trade appears to me 
to consist of fragments of a great religion wholly misinterpreted, and 
tricks of jugglery imperfectly acquired. Their “Esoteric Buddhism” 
seems to me to be but a shoddy system, the worn-out linen of 
venerable sanctuaries ground down with non-adhesive Yankee glue. 
Still, where there is smoke—especially so thick a smother—there 
may be fire. And if the “ Esoteric Buddhists ” will show me the 
smallest scintilla of fact I will respect it, if not them. But let us 
go to a very different teacher, who, whatever we may think of his 
system, is assuredly in some respects the sanest of recent Teutonic 
philosophers. I am at a loss to conceive how any candid mind can 
read the section in Von Hartmann’s great work, wherein he dis- 
courses of the Unconscious in bodily life, and resist the cogency of 
the data gathered by that most careful and critical observer from so 
many departments of physical science. If any fact is clear it is 
this, that not only in man, but in all animate existence, down to its 
lowest forms, we find a perceptive power transcending sense and 
reflection and far more trustworthy. The subject is too large for 
me to enter upon. I can only refer those of my readers who would 
follow it out, to Von Hartmann’s masterly treatment of it, merely 
cbserving here that the evidence for the facts of second sight, of pre- 
sentiment, of presage, is so various, so abundant, and so overwhelm- 
ingly corroborated, that in the words of this clear and judicial 
writer, “for impartial judges, the absolute denial of such pheno- 
mena is consistent only with ignorance of the accounts of them.” 
And these phenomena, he justly observes, are essentially mystical. 
Well warranted, too, must I account him when he reckons as 
mystics all great artists, for they do but body forth, according to 
their diverse gifts, which they have intuitively discerned in the high 
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reason of their fancies: and all philosophers, so far as they are truly 
original, both because their greatest thoughts have never been the 
result of laborious effort, nay, nor of conscious induction, but have 
been apprehended by the lightning flash of genius: and also because 
their essential theme is connected with the one feeling only to be 
mystically apprehended, namely the relation of the individual to the 
Absolute. Of religion I need not speak. Every great faith of the 
world has originated in mysticism and by mysticism it lives; for 
mysticism is what John Wesley called “heart religion.” When 
this dies out of any creed, that creed inevitably falls into the mori- 
bund decrepitude of mere formalism or superstition. 

So much must suffice to indicate the transcendent importance 
which mysticism seems to me to possess in these days, when so many 
a fair philosophy lies in ruins, and time-honoured theologies are 
threatened with swift extinction, as mere collections of meaningless 
words about unintelligible chimeras. Founded as it is in that highest 
faculty which St. Bonaventura calls “apex mentis,” mysticism is 
the impregnable citadel of the supersensible, a citadel which no 
Zermaimender shall ever overthrow, though he crush all else. But 
there are two objections to which, in conclusion, I must briefly 
reply. First, it is said by an exceeding great multitude—Mr. Mill 
may serve as their spokesman in the passage I have quoted from 
him—that the mystics, in fact, do nothing more than ascribe 
objective existence to the subjective creation of their own faculties, 
to mere ideas of the intellect. Surely this is a tyrannous ipse dizit, 
if ever utterance deserved to be so called. Why should I believe, 
upon the authority of those who confessedly do not speak as experts, 
that the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue in all ages 
have been wrong, when they thought themselves to be holding com- 
Munion with supersensible Realities? Is not their own account 
of the matter as credible as the hypothesis that they were given over 
to a strong delusion to believe a lie, that their highest vision was 
but a turning about in their own thoughts, as in the void inane? 
No; when the spirit is perfectly master of itself, when passion and 
interest are stilled for the moment, when there is a combined ease 
and energy of thinking which cannot be mistaken for vacancy 
of mind, I defy a man to believe that the intuitions of which he is 
conscious are illusory or merely subjective. He may say so when 
the hour is past, and he has been disobedient to the heavenly 
calling; but he did not think so when it was present. And here 
I would point to one most unquestionable and most significant 
fact. However strange, it is no less certain, that the farther we 
recede from mathematics and the formal teaching of logic—or, in 
other words, the nearer we approach to life and its perfections—the 
more delicate, subtle, and easily overlooked are the truths we come 
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upon. The surest and most sacred verities are precisely those which 
appear the most fantastic illusions to such as have no real, no 
personal apprehension of them, who know them but as notions, 
and at second hand. Thus, who that has not experienced the 
tender passion, can endure the extravagances, the unreason, the 
madness—so he deems—which characterize it? But let Benedick 
fall in love, and he will be as insane as the rest of us. The true 
doctrine is that only those are verily and indeed out of their minds, 
out of harmony with life and nature, who do not confess the sway of 
the gentle goddess: “‘ Alma Venus, que rerum naturam sola guber- 
nas!” Birth, life, family, the state, the world’s great order are all 
carried on by means of a passion which laughs at syllogisms, yet has 
a higher reason than all logic, which defies analysis, yet has “its deep 
foundation set under the grave of things.” Now this has a direct 
bearing upon that highest kind of love and knowledge which makes 
the universe of the mystics. It is precisely in proportion as they do 
not argue that they are convincing; the secret of persuasion is theirs 
in a transcendent degree which no analytical philosopher has ever 
possessed. It is the easiest thing in the world to hold up their 
imaginations, their ecstasies, their visions and revelations to scorn as 
intellectual intoxication or mental disease: the hard, the impossible 
thing for one who has held high converse with the sages of the 
Upanishads, with Plotinus, with Jelal, with St. Teresa, is to believe 
that what those great souls accounted the prime and only Reality was 
wholly unreal. 

I say “wholly unreal.” And this brings me to that second 
objection which is based upon the discrepancies and contradictions 
of mysticism. It is an objection that seems to fade away when it 
is fairly considered. The primary position of the mystics is that the 
highest truth is not so much intellectually known as spiritually felt: 
“cognoscendo ignoratur et ignorando cognoscitur.” Theirs is a 
doctrine of divine nescience, or, in the words of the Areopagite, of 
negative theology. In the higher moods of spiritual exaltation the 
understanding is hushed, and the light of sense goes out, paled before 
the splendour of the invisible world. Thus was it when St. Paul 
was rapt in ecstasy and—whether in the body or out of the body he 
could not tell—heard arcana verba, unspeakable words which it is not 
given to man to utter. Thus when St. Augustine and St. Monica 
held that memorable converse at Ostia, and passing in contemplation 
beyond the world of phenomena, came to their own minds, and 
transcending self, reached the Very Self (Idipsum) and were ravished 
and absorbed in the ineffable sweetness of the vision. Thus when 
St. Teresa in the fruition of that intimate union with her Divine 
Spouse, “in the centre of the soul, where illusion is impossible,” 
was instructed by the light which is the life of men, without words 
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or the use of any corporal faculty, in mysteries “too sublime to he 
spoken of in earthly speech, for they are figureless and formless.” 
The feeling of the greatest saints has always been “ Sacramentum 
regis abscondere bonum est; ” it is a good thing to conceal the secret 
of the King. And one reason why this is good is because the secret 
cannot be perfectly conveyed in the language of sense perception: 
“transumanar significar per verba non si poria,” sings Dante in the 
Paradiso. To attempt to render the noumenal in phenomenal 
symbols is, of necessity, to refract it, for the laws of the mind impose 
their own form upon ideas. The straight staff must seem bent when 
we view it in the pool. In our cognition Divine things are dis- 
cerned “per speculum et in ewnigmate.” The looking-glass of the 
human understanding cannot but reflect sensuous images. The 
accounts of the mystics are necessarily discrepant, and the discre- 
pancy is due to the varying symbolisms used by them: symbolisms, 
for the most part traditional, inherited from the nation or school 
to which they belong. The very incongruity of human words as a 
vehicle of transcendental truth, accounts sufficiently for errors in its 
presentation. It has been well said that the speech of angels is 
music. And who can translate music? In the rendering of that 
celestial language into the tongues of men, it is much if any trace of 
its divine perfection remain. Certain it is that in the more popular, 
the more vulgar manifestations of religion, that is to say the religion 
of the great majority, the mystical element, which is its life, will 
assume the most unlovely forms, until for the harmony of the spheres 
you have the howls of the Salvationists. True, too, is the French 
saying, that the common people like to mix water with the wine of 
their belief. They usually mix a great deal: sometimes so much as 
to drown the precious drop from the “ calix inebrians,” the “ chalice 
of the grapes of God.” But it is still there, potent in its divine 
virtue to slake the thirst of human nature for a good transcending 
sense ; to lift eyes, dim with tears and dull with pain, towards the 
Beatific Vision; to heal and strengthen feet, sore and weary from 
the rough ways of earth, for the steep ascent of Heaven. 
W. S. Litty. 
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FirTEEN summers, save one, have I spent in Norway. I wish I had 
not missed that fifteenth summer. To old Norwegians these lines 
dedicate no offering, except the tribute of congratulation, and the 
hope that they, too, may have their decades of good travel and good 
sport. But to those who have not yet been to Norway I may here 
be of some use, even if I fail to give some pleasure to those who have 
sailed her stormy seas. 

I do not think there is a really good book on Norway. Those I 
have read invariably stop short at the exact spot where interest 
demands them to go on. They contain reports, rumours, records, 
impressions—redundant, defective, and abortive. Like country 
finger-posts, in Wilts or Devon, they point the direction you cannot 
decipher or the direction you desire not, misleading, too, because so 
rarely written up to date. How many Englishmen, to wit, must have 
traversed Lapland, and yet Major Hutchinson alone is faithful, 
suggesting difficulties of routes and facilities of sports. Whether 
my view be just or unjust, this at least holds good—no written 
record ever contains those unwritten laws of the travel-stained 
raconteur, after contact with tourists, sportsmen, habitués, and lead- 
ing natives. Such fellowship with shrewd, kindly acquaintances have 
fallen to my lot. Often as I count the slow, revolving months which 
must intervene before the time comes round to start for Norway 
again, I have chewed the cud of reflections so grateful and comforting. 

In estimating the realities and possibilities of Norwegian sport 
and travel as it is, one is sorely tempted to indulge in a portrayal of 
the Norway of old, and to conjure up those happiest hunting-grounds 
—so difficult of access, so easy of sport—when every party had its 
own river and moor to itself; when every “stand ” thereon had its 
2,000 lbs. score of fish, and every “gun” thereon its twenty-five 
brace a day ; when the royal salmon was not choked with the dust of 
saw-mills, nor his dominion tainted with rank poisons of civilisation ; 
when estuaries were not festooned and undermined with every kind 
of engine, trap, and mesh at every headland, point, or “hammer; ” 
when fjeld and forest were as free as the air of the fjord, saddled 
with no stringent prohibitions, and vexed by no Licensing Acts. The 
glory of Norway’s sport is departed. Gone those good old times, 
some say fifty, some say thirty years ago, that golden age of Fin- 
mark and Lofoten, of Alten and Namsen, of Dovre Fjeld and 
Ostredal, of Sogne and Hardanger. 

The scientific explanation is the inferior productivity of the salmon 
tribe, and his fickle affection for certain regions, shores, and habitats. 
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There is the break-down in the National system of Government 
Inspectors, with a staff out of all proportion to a littoral whose 
external length must be 1,500 miles, and internally (following the 
intricacies of its countless fjords) far more than I dare estimate. 
Government inspectors, I have heard, exist, but what visitors have 
ever beheld them? Granted their existence, they have also by law 
definite duties which might be exercised with more vigorous rigour. 
There is also the local difficulty of countless riparian proprietors with 
musty, doubtful rights and antiquated titles. If they cannot always 
establish their rights they generally contrive to get their fish, and 
often both; and if a not unnatural greed compels some of these 
poorer “care-takers”’ and holders in fee-simple not to consent to 
letting by contract, they can ever do as they have ever done, injury 
incalculable to their rivers and estuaries by all kinds of netting at 
all times and seasons. Against these pernicious practices many Eng- 
lish sportsmen have frequently remonstrated to the proprietors them- 
selves. Finally, so many fishermen unreasonably hope to get in 
Norway what they cannot reasonably get in Scotland and Ireland, 
that the supply of worked-out, failing, over-netted, high-priced 
rivers—of rivers, alas, sold over one’s head and behind one’s back— 
is falling shorter and ever shorter of the demand, and men go their 
way convinced that the actual decrease iseven greater than it is. In 
an equal degree, this conjoint operation of adverse causes has 
affected decent sea-trout fishing, and in a minor degree trout-fishing 
in rivers, rivulets, lakes of the lowland valleys, and tarns of the high- 
land fields. 

The causes which have caused a decrease in grouse are traceable, 
I think, to the altered economic conditions of an improving country, 
to variations of climatic severity, to the leniency and laxity of 
national and provincial regulations about close time, and to the 
absence of any efforts to maintain the preservation of game. Norway 
is a poor country, becoming each month and every year more 
enriched with means of internal and coast communication, and other 
facilities of transport. Its main arteries throughout are its line of 
steamers from the North Cape to the Naze, with their network of 
local “feeders ” and tributary “tugs.” These together “ tap” all 
its largest towns and centres of demand. Its southern district, 
bounded by Christiania and Trondhjem, is connected by a State rail- 
way, with threatened extension to Bergen, its western mart, and 
eastward with through traffic to Stockholm and the more thriving 
municipalities of Sweden. Besides these Jernbauer, there are State 
roads, Kongsveier, traversed by a progress easy and slow. In days 
when the king’s highway alone existed, a highland peasant proprietor 
assured me that he often conveyed 1,000 ryper to Trondhjem and 
Christiania. And what he did in simple epochs hundreds do nowa- 
days, not only in their thousands, but, thanks to the agencies of 
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steam-power, in their tens of thousands too. Hence arise markets, 
and the dependence of towns upon country supplies. Add to this 
home consumption the increasing English craze, when British game 
is past, for grouse and ptarmigan with all their flavour iced out of 
them by long cellarage, and one is confronted by an extensive 
demand which necessitates extensive supplies. It is this capture or 
piracy of grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, capercailzie, and hares for 
all markets, so rapidly becoming an expanding industry, which 
tends to decrease shooting and limit the area of negotiable moors. 
The same demand does not decrease sport in England, where con- 
sumers are supplied from game preserves. But in Norway the supply 
is promoted by foul means far more than by fair, by netting, by 
snaring, by an absurdly circumscribed close time from June 1 to 
August 15, and by the approved murder of pairing birds in the 
“lekking ” season. The law which is so sadly inadequate for the 
prohibition of salmon is even more inadequate here. The sportsman 
realises this when each succeeding autumn brings him diminished 
“bags” after harder walking. Even the tourist may appreciate the 
absurdity when he fares sumptuously on fresh cailzie in mid-June at 
some forest station ; and the consumer knows it only too well, whose 
goodwife consigns to her attendant maid ryper which cost, in the 
market-torve of Bergen or Christiania 100 Gre instead of 50. Still, 
the keen shot whom the stretches of moorland brace with an 
invigorating enthusiasm can yet tread manfully and honestly on 
virgin land which will reward him well with many an unsophisti- 
cated heather-cock which has escaped the fowler’s snare, and can 
even yet count his spoils with a light heart in some mountain seter 
of the limitless, unexplored fjelds. You must know your dogs and 
your country, the temper of your district, and the idiosyncracies of 
local officials, and the patience of your own brave purposes; then you 
will average, with a comfortable comrade, your twenty brace a-day. 
This is nothing, I know, to the fifty brace a single gun used to kill 
long, long ago in Lofoten, and bears no comparison to the prolific 
yields in better times on the islands off the northern coast of Fin- 
mark, off Trondhjem itself, on the fjelds of Dovre and Fille, on the 
mountain-sides of Kiolen which verge to Osterdal and above Gud- 
bransdal’s well-farmed slopes. The contrast between what is and 
what was, the present and the past, what one gets and what one 
might get, is so striking and so galling, that men may well lend a 
tempting ear to those who entice them to transfer rod and gun to 
the rivers of Canada, the prairies of America, untrodden Iceland, to 
the “ big game ” of Cashmere and the “ Rockies,’ the snipe and 
quail of Dalmatian foreshores and Egyptian deltas—even to the hot 
corners of the kingdom of Tipperary or to the quiet nooks secure of 
an Erin unregenerate by revolution, the removal of landlords, and 
the diapason of dynamite. 
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Persons who travel in quest of sport in a country wherein sport 
is so little pursued for its own sake by the Norske themselves must 
not neglect to notice and weigh the characteristics of the country in 
which they hope to find it. Norway is more than a “ geographical 
expression.” Its geography as affecting sporting localities and the 
influence of population upon fish, flesh, and fowl is everything. It 
is an elongated peninsula, flanked by its backbone, its highest moun- 
tain ranges, out of which run transversely westward vassal spurs, on 
the base of whose roches moutonnés foam the tumultuous waters of 
Teutonic tides and Arctic breakers. This backbone and these spurs 
form on their higher levels and lower ridges, on their table-lands 
and jagged sides, wastes of moor above the forest growth, snow-clad 
for almost nine months out of the twelve. There is the region of 
mountain-tarns, the summer home of winged game—snipe, duck, 
ryper, blackcock, woodcock, and even capercailzie; but when evening 
breaks these fly downward to the refuge of their impenetrable forest. 
And between these vast ribs and ridges speed seaward with hurrying 
course, through forest, dell and dale, and mayhap corn-land, the 
myriad streams which swell the giant channel with picturesque 
rapids, romantic reaches, fascinating fosses—falls whose height un- 
engineered by man’s device the salmon fails to surmount, and is 
content to lurk amongst the pools which dot his river realm as it 
widens to the sea. Most men waste more expeditions than one in 
not knowing where to look for what they are seeking, and their 
expectations are cut off mainly because they will not consult the very 
topography of the country. 

Foremost amongst the characteristics of a sporting country stands 
its climate. I know too well what ruin snow in late spring and early 
summer can inflict upon grouse prospects. People have told me 
extravagant versions of warm autumn afternoons when one may 
throw stones at grouse and slay the tame victims. There is little 
exaggeration I fear in this, that on coldest winter nights and morn- 
ings peasant-boys get near enough to squatting, paralysed, frost- 
bitten, starveling grouse to knock them on the head with roughest 
of sticks. Lastly, in most countries the sport itself is affected by 
the nature of the inhabitants themselves. As a race the Norwegians 
do not understand the pleasure, the chance, the exercise; in the 
smallest degree, the skill involved ; as a race they betake themselves 
a@ la chasse for dear life itself—for means of existence or exchange. 
They kill the bear because it kills their sheep, and slay the glutton 
because the glutton rends their kids, or pursue “ vilde ” to the death 
for paltry legal premiums. They net salmon and trout pari pass 
with herring and cod, and spear spawning trout as they pass from 
the big lakes up the shallow “ becks,” and salt one and all with 
unsparing indiscrimination. Of course there are exceptions. Some 
of the better classes, leading merchants of the towns, members of the 
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Christiania Sporting Club, doctors and lawyers of country districts, 
devote off-days to their pet pastime, hare-hunting; some, too, on 
the opening feast of St. Ryper turn out in great array by the quays 
of Tromsé and Bergen, and the railway termini of Christiania and 
Trondhjem ; others flush woodcock and stalk geese with artistic 
zest ; whilst others are really apt hunters of reindeer, red-deer, and 
elk. Still, all said and done, they are not to the manner-born 
sportsmen. I could seldom detect in them the “ grit ” and instinct 
of sport. Proficiency is rare, and then it is as often as not the pro- 
ficiency of the professional—I had almost said, of the trapper of 
Cooper or the poacher of the Laird. They have never had either 
time or taste, seldom the money, and but lately the improved means, 
so that their influence upon sport is relatively slight. 

Other questions I have repeatedly had to answer are these: Is 
sport abundant in Norway? Is there any considerable difficulty 
in obtaining the right or the permission to fish and to shoot? And 
then, what kinds of fish and game may be usually found? If salmon 
fishing be impossible ought a trout-rod to be each traveller’s sine- 
qua-non? And if a gun can generally be turned to some account, 
is it any use taking a rifle too? Sport of all kinds and any kind is 
distinctly not “abundant,” as manuals maintain. Salmon fishing 
is very scarce, and, asarule, poor. I except, of course, the known 
rivers which have been long in the best of private hands, as was the 
Alten under the late Duke of Roxburghe; the Ranma, under Sir 
Charles Mordaunt and the late Mr. Bromley Davenport; Mr. 
Muster’s rivers, and some smaller streams like my own in Nordland, 
which are nursed and preserved. Even good rivers which have had 
a succession of good tenants, like the Namsen, Gula, Vepsen, Orkla, 
Salten, &c., are fast becoming unreliable, whilst the Tromsé district 
(on survey-charts most attractive) was five years ago (Consul Holst 
of Tromsé assured me), absolutely hopeless. It is little use then to 
think of salmon fishing in Norway unless one can take up the rever- 
sion of some such private properties, or the leases of smaller rivers 
in bad condition and coax them into better by buying off all evil 
ways. My friend, Mr. Bate, of Kelsterton, and myself have done 
this with considerable success. Good sea-trout fishing I find even 
more rare. The general impression is that it can be procured any- 
where; the general result is, it is procured nowhere. Had I time to 
try, I should investigate two regions drained by small rivulets 
emptying direct into the fjords on the coasts of Joederen or Lofoten, 
and perhaps at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. It must be really 
plentiful at the mouth of all rivers, one would think, and yet it is 
most difficult to procure; consuls, agents, merchants, tolks, travellers, 
fishermen—all have nothing definite to impart; each year, with its 
many applications, only adds to my despair. Everything depends 
on the locality chosen, the lateness of the season, the prevalence of 
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rains, and a series of good lakelets above the rivulet. Without most 
of these conditions, it is in vain to journey many a bootless day to 
favourable venues. Brom trout are plentiful, of all sizes, easily pro- 
curable at all times. Sometimes to salmon fishers they are a greedy 
plague. Especially good sport with these can be gained readily in 
the streams and chiefly in the connecting necks which unite vand to 
vand away down Thelemarken, in 8. Osterdal by the waters of 
Trysil and Rena; and, for those who do not mind exploring, in the 
miles of reaches which extend far above the fosses of all great rivers 
like Namsen, Maals, Surendal, Glommen (in part), Vepsen, and Salten. 

The very extent of the fjelds makes it impossible to say that winged 
game is universally abundant. Some moors and forests, long since 
secured by rights prescriptive, are more prolific ; but there must be 
many just as good (vbekjeut). Study a good map, and venture. 
There will be found sufficient sport with willow-grouse (ryper) on the 
moorland fringing the forest-level ; fjeld-grouse (ptarmigan) higher 
up amongst the granite, the snow, and the moss; black game 
(warfugl), shy and scarce, the ryper’s rearguard on the lower terrain, 
and round the swamps and green oases, exposed, though pine-girt ; 
golden plover on the undulating peaks, wind-driven and austere ; 
very few wild geese, duck, widgeon, teal, except on the foreshores, 
and around the Swedish lakes. Far north, say within hail of Sulitelma 
or by mid-Norway’s Joltin-fjelds, one might accidentally “draw a 
bead” on golden eagle when moons are blue. Snipe sociable and 
snipe solitary rise here and there from the long sedge and rush, and 
woodcock from juniper covert make up on most days on most “‘beats” 
in forest or moor, the pleasures of a motley log. One never quite knows 
what is going to get up next—generally grouse. Those who have 
tasted the blood of big game and will be content with nothing less, 
can, if they search with faith and patience, be guided to sure haunts 
of reindeer, elk, red-deer, and bear. Many sportsmen make one only 
of these game their only sport, and prove its worth and satisfaction 
by returning annually to the rights they have leased. I have known 
men kill their bear in the four corners of Norway—in Sceterdal, 
Osterdal, Christiansand, and Arctic Bardédal. 

To the intending Norwegian I would say, beware of the volunteers 
who infest hotels and landing stages to urge that worst of counsel— 
advice not wanted. These pernicious pests will invade annoyingly 
your verelse at Molde, Tromsd, Christiansand, Namsos, and the 
capitals. If you take up the hue and cry of these buzzing touts you 
will be too soon on a wrong scent. Experience and exploration alone 
sweeten discovery. Those who are of the “right sort” will be satis- 
fied with a reward offered to them not unsparingly. The look of the 
country he travels and searches will tell the “ old hand ” the habitat 
of his game; whilst those outside that mystic “craft” are welcome 
to the glamour of the guide-books and their misleading marvels. 
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Lastly, as to cost. Salmon rivers rent high considering the low 
estate to which they have fallen. Some persons pay £100 for their 
“stands” on a fashionable river. Rent, contract-fees, payments for 
non-netting, boats, boatmen, all help to swell a significant total, 
which relatively few can afford to pay. £30, £50, are the average 
prices I have known paid for “ rods ”»—the privilege of fishing only. 
These prices are well ahead of those in past years when fishing the 
pick of the pools meant little more than the udleg of reaching them. 
Other fishing is merely a matter of permission, always granted, but 
not always asked. Big game can be “ chased ” only under lease or 
license, or both. Forest leases are very slight, almost trivial sums 
being paid to each farmer for such uncertain sport. The State license 
for shooting over Crown lands—all high fjelds are Crown lands—is 
£11. Grousing is more a matter of hard work and compromise than 
by direct expenditure. It is made costly enough by State licenses, by 
monopoly prices charged to Englishmen for Norske pointers and 
Swedish setters, now that British dogs are marked contraband. 
Ghillies, ponies, parish bevillinger (£5 the season in some communes), 
all combine to disabuse one of the old-fashioned notion that shooting, 
like fishing, costs only the time. I am not complaining of a juste milieu. 
Ido not think avarice or extortion so prominent in Norske as in 
others. They are becoming a nation of charges. But what traveller 
has yet found that Utopia of sport whose inhabitants charge not for 
what they don’t want and othersdo? If Norwegians are beginning 
to abandon the notion that every Englishmen is an American or a 
lord, Englishmen must abandon the notion that Norwegians are the 
old hospitable race who give you everything for nothing. None 
want money more. None know better the value of money, English 
included. None are more evigeant in the mazes of hard bargains. 
None—if mishaply you should be put through inadvertence in a 
false position, as honest folk often are—none press more hardly for 
their fullest pound. In the secluded countryside they think us fools 
to come so far, and fools are everybody’s fair prey. In the civilised 
capitals they look with jealous eyes on better sportsmen with better 
means and opportunities. Hence, by a friendly Power which is 
annually enriched by a large and generous distribution of English 
wealth, English sportsmen are penalised asa prohibited class. Add 
to these expenses State, commune, and clique impediments, the dis- 
tances traversed, the cost of equipments personal and material—and 
of a truth the prophets prophesy falsely who aver that shooting in 
Norway is a cheap indulgence. 

Equipments and accoutrements are so purely relative to personal 
taste and subjective standard of enjoyable travel, that I must omit 
them. All necessary articles of food and retinue are found catalogued. 
in the pages of Murray, and embodied in the hints of Bennet’s Old 
Travellers. Norway’s varying climate and various altitudes necessi- 
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tate one essential—flannel garments, My friends and I do all our 
work clad in flannel. Hence our fortunate defiance of the dangers 
of prostrating heat and insinuating chills. Eatables and drinkables 
of all ordinary and luxurious kinds, excellent in quality, can be had 
at the colonial-varehandel of any large town, the kjyobmoend of 
villages, the best farm stations on road routes, the anlobsteder of 
steamer tours. All of these can constitute handily enough head- 
centres of provisions for excursions into the wilderness by ride-veie 
or truant fjord-let. Tackle and ammunition are obtainable in Roraas, 
Bodo, Bergen, Trondhjem, and Christiania, and tackle better than 
ammunition. Both ought to be brought from home, and in sufficient 
quantities, for tackle is treacherous, and the carriage of cartridges, 
troublesome enough years ago by the favour of itinerant tooi-kjads, 
has become more troublesome, owing to ‘“ powder-vans” being 
attached to trains only once a month. Severe excursions wide of 
the main tracks require tents with all their fittings ; good gauntlets, 
especially for ladies who fish and drive long carriole drives, and nets 
to make life barely tolerable before the plague of myriad mosqui- 
toes in marshy venues and imprisoned valleys ; and—oh, /fortu- 
nate nimium!—an honest, energetic to/k, that blackest of black 
swans. His be the task to interpret, to lend a hand, passim, with 
oar or game-bag, to procure ponies, to cook when in camp under 
canvas or sceter, to pay all bills, and to meet all enemies in the gate. 
I have seen attached to the staff of some celebrities ladies’-maids 
(sea-sick soubrettes), cases of Bollinger, live ducklings, Mudie’s 
boxes, Fortnum’s hampers, dazed footmen, and medicine-chests fit to 
prop up a rickety British campaign, and, of course, cages of clothes, 
numerous and enormous, as if there were “express” cars at every 
quay and registered tidal services from port to port. 

The different means of communication which prevail in Norway will 
give the best measure of what tmpedimenta are adapted to each route. 
The steamer companies of the coast and fjords are liberal carriers. 
When one has to make direct from British ports to annual quarters 
there need be no scrupulous limit. The mail steamers of the coast 
are numerous, regular, fairly punctual, well appointed in the matter 
of comfort, food, if not of service too—more after a Peninsular and 
Oriental or an Atlantic “liner” than a Wilson monopoly merchant- 
man. They possess the advantage, supreme to so many, of doing 
most of their work indenskjoers, in calm waters protected by bulwarks 
of mountainous rocks—the blessing of a sea voyage without its 
nuisance. High-roads—models of engineering art, constructed and 
subsidized by the State—are pattern thoroughfares. They follow 
the river-beds of every important valley, and wind with magnificent 
monotony through leagues of pine and ash. Such are the well- 
known carriole roads, chiefest of which are now worked by companies 
with pony-diligences. Dotted with posting-farms about ten English 
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miles apart, they form convenient ways on which journeys can be 
easily broken and taken up—even journeys four hundred miles from 
end to end—with tributary parish roads to the Swedish Amts and 
the western fjords. Their recognised stoppestedes have fast blossomed 
into almost hotels without hotel prices, on all “trunk systems.” If 
the belated traveller, through backward start, lame or tired skyds, 
cannot reach his aim, he does not altogether miss his mark at inter- 
mediate stations. These, too, are all homely; food, Sabine and 
scanty, can be supplemented with private stores; beds delightfully 
clean, distressingly short, and the rudest apology for baths. Ride- 
ceier, or bridle-paths, through lonely forests to untutored mountain 
farms are cruel specimens of parish handiwork, and cruel are the 
habitations sparsely set along their borders. Here little food, but 
vade-mecum supplies, here dubious accommodation. In farms and 
seters like these has it fallen to my lot to sleep on the patriarchal 
sheep-skins—once ; thereafter on my rugs on the hard boards, in 
haylofts, and dried leaves. It is along these roads that every atom 
of luggage is a bane, unless it have immediate value in use. Every- 
thing must follow the tourist in sto/-kyer or plaustra curulia, which 
natural obstacles jolt and jerk to pieces, or precede him on the pack- 
saddles of pony cavalcades. Still, such travelling is feasible for 
those who know what they will find and what is found for them. 
Thus have I traversed in three days one hundred miles of the wildest, 
weirdest mountain regions from Fagernoes to Vaage Vand; thus 
also can undaunted ladies, as did Mrs. Antony Hamond, of West- 
acre, ride from the Fiskunfos of Namsen to the inland steamers of 
Swedish Jemtland. Communication is maintained by boat-posting 
on the fjords and up the large rivers; in desolate districts of 
Upper Norway, north of Namsos, where Government have com- 
pleted few roads, where steamers are less frequent, boat-posting is 
the only traffic to market, to church, to post, to the doctor, from 
stage to stage of a journey, now nauseating, anon enchanting. And 
more inland still, Lapps and Finns will haul and pole and steer 
Viator with all his fortunes in their risky canoes up, down, and 
through the waterways of their river-god—often their only thorough- 
fare—men and women alike, parvo discrimine leti, amidst the cream- 
ing cauldrons of Lulea’s “ pools” and Tana’s rapid “ runs.” 

Three mistakes are provokingly prevalent about Norway. One 
misrepresents the climate, another assumes the inalienable right of 
any English to ubiquitous sport on Norske demesnes, another holds 
impossible enjoyment for holiday-seekers not absolutely bound for 
sport. 

From June to October Norway owns a delightful summer, tho- 


roughly comfortable, thoroughly a aa To Norway speed, ye 
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who are lamenting old-fashioned English summers you have lost 
awhile. Now that America “ bears ”’ our seasons as she “ bears” our 
markets, disturbances and depressions which allow the Briton an 
occasional lucid interval sometimes, as prophesied, strike the Nor- 
wegian coast, and some rainy seasons Sogne and Hardanger, Nord- 
more and Thelemarken are victims of natural causes and Yankee 
lore. Ina land which is little but alternating hill and dale, this 
presents no exceptional phenomena. But inland and upland when 
the weather is set there is little contretemps to cloud the clearest of 
clear blue skies, to aggravate a genial heat which gladdens heart and 
quickens skin, to mar fullest enjoyment sub divo until the close of 
day whose “shadows” seldom “ flee away” because they seldom 
come. Inthe land of a midnight sun visible till August, rest and 
recreation can be gained and spent under the light of an eternal day 
whose mezzo notte is the soupgon of departing eve. A land with so 
much frontage of sea, and that sea subject to Gulf stream influence, 
presents a temperature more equable, generous and uniform than is 
commonly accepted. Compensating for his stingy presence in the 
nine livelong winter months the ever-present Sun of Summer reigns 
with genial sway, making best amends to mature cramped growths 
and snow-encumbered vegetation. In Scheffer’s Lapoine Olaus 
Petri tells us there is no spring, no autumn: in fifteen days woods 
are green with full leaf. In July and August we might drive all 
night, may lounge all day; their nights are seldom too cold, their 
days too hot. The air is ever clean and clear, bright and bracing, 
frank with a freshness that exhilarates and seems to effervesce. 
Let all realise this, in contrast to the stupid superstition of a raw 
wilderness everlastingly snow-mantled, an atmosphere rent and 
riven with lethal gusts of avalanche and iceberg. Travellers through 
Norway return from summer holidays, not pinched and frost-bitten 
like denizens under her Arctic winters, but sun-burnt and nut- 
browned with rays which might have escaped from the compounds 
of the Himalayas, the avenues of New York, or the bights of the 
Mediterranean. In all my fourteen summers and autumns, once 
only have I caught those colds it is so difficult to evade in old Eng- 
land. Medically Norway’s climate commands the appreciation of 
' doctors, native and foreign. Her pine-forest settlements are reclaim- 
ing to fuller life distinct classes of consumptive patients. The 
faculty of her University join with her leading towns in recognising 
established sanatoriums on Highland spurs, and the value of moun- 
tain farms as summer residences for the families of her magnates 
and merchants. 

Norway is far from being an ultima Thule, a no-man’s land, where 
the “bartering animal” dwells not without hereditaments and 
landmarks of his own. Nor is it a land whose southern and central 
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counties confess to the rights and restraints of law, whilst farther 
north adventure may lead Goth and Visigoth to trespass with rod 
and gun at his wild will. Mark the Lofotens. These picturesque 
islands, magic eyries of Troll and Tind, are well populated. They 
contain grass, arable, and forest properties with strict delimitations, 
common-lands with scientific frontiers, the richest industries of 
Norway, cod-fishery and mines, a College of Agriculture, I believe, 
and in Lédingen the largest telegraphic centre of Scandinavia: 
The tourist of fallacious garrulity has invented these fables and 
grafted them on to the history of earlier freedom. Elsewhere, 
as in Lofoten, leave can be asked and given, rents must be paid, 
contracts elaborated and registered in local Things. To this fatal 
misconstruction and arbitrary excess reasonable visitors of fair pro- 
clivities owe the unfair attitude adopted nationally and provincially 
against them. Hence the Parliamentary influence of Christiania 
sporting ‘‘sets” to represent the importation of British dogs as 
more dangerous to poor Norway’s wealth than the ostracised potato. 
This silly exclusive Act, originated by some ill-natured Bénder 
—passed ostensibly to guard against hydrophobia, really to cripple 
English sporting—might for the honour of Norway’s better jagers 
and for Norway’s interest, be repealed at once. The measure of “a 
narrow majority of one’ might easily succumb to riper consideration 
and diplomatic good offices. None regret more than Norske bénder 
themselves the results of that Act. The exclusion of foreign dogs 
too often means the absence of their masters, who bring much penge 
into the country and take so little back. There are substantial 
grounds for the belief that shortly the embargo on foreign dogs will 
fall into desuetude, or its contravention will be tacitly ignored: 
Norway still holds sporting dogs of English pedigrees for which are 
charged war prices, also dogs of English lineage, but crossed with 
French and Swedish strains. One Swedish setter was the best I have 
ever used, but they average badly both as regards instinct, breaking- 
points, and stamina. The Storthing in prohibiting introduction of 
foreign dogs some six years since, simultaneously with the imposition 
of £11 tax as shooting license (on Crown lands only) showed their 
hand. The stranger in Norway cannot go where he lists at his 
sweet will, but is compelled now to go, if he goes, under exactions 
and enactments which preclude much relish. 

But Norway is not the land of Travel and Sport only. It has 
many other allurements of legitimate interest. Writing for those 
whom everybody would wish to see there, whom the country would 
welcome and could ill afford to lose, I must draw the dividing line 
against the typical traveller of all climes, the outré spoil-sport of 
every excursus. Nowhere is his room more desirable than his 
company. Arrogant, loud-tongued, mischievous, he satisfies himself 
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alone. How deep the gall of his iniquity whom even hotel keepers 
condemn! Next to this irrepressible Panurgus many would lief see 
far away the pushing refugee from Switzerland, and the autocratic 
schoolmaster: these both oppress the quiet scenes of this simple 
land. Prejudice, perhaps! May-be the prejudice of a Caste who 
want Norway to themselves. But, at least, the well-ventilated, well- 
recognised aversions of a hierarchy of better spirits who suffer for 
their fellow-travellers’ sins, of a céterie of Englishmen who know, 
and say, and hear it said, what it is that maketh English guests to 
stink in the nostrils of their Scandinavian hosts. Of all tourists 
those who spend “ three weeks with a knapsack over Norway,” are, 
with little reason, the pet antipathy of Norske critics, who dub 
them “scrap-carriers,” or the “bagmen” of holiday-mongers, 
querulous, absorbent, and unremunerative. The stream of bond-fide 
visitors to Norway is becoming intensified in volume—a volume 
swollen mainly by English, and largely by Americans, Germans, and 
French. Each season the steamers are crowded well-nigh to suffoca- 
tion during their voyages to the North Cape and the Russian border- 
land; the way-side stations are blocked with carriole-seeking 
travellers. This pressure is not so apparent in the district served 
by trains, most tourists preferring the regulation rounds of western 
fjords and northern expeditions. Clergymen constitute a leading 
feature of the throng—from overworked curates of the “ slums ” of 
Bristol and London Docks, to the Right Reverend Lords Spiritual of 
Peterborough and Rochester; straying modestly aside from the 
gadding crowd, may be seen pillars of professions invalided to 
absolute rest, heroines of honeymoons and adventurous wedding 
tours prolonged as an agreeable surprise. Norway can claim many 
Aady visitors. Most persons imagine Norway is too arduous for 
ladies. For the rest, travel, holiday, study, even sport of woman- 
‘kind, it is congenial soil; it is a fairy-land of picnics and nooky 
retreats, adapted to the wants and tastes of ladies who love fresh air 
-and exercise ; with haunts easy of access and accommodation, with 
society for resident visitors, and associations pleasant enough to bid 
them return with the summer. What more generous. holiday-land 
could winged thought devise than Norway with its fjords for 
yachtsmen, its rivers, forests, lakes, and fields for sportsmen, its 
scenery majestically stern throughout the long length of its lands 
tich with the beauty of poverty, for the easel and pallet, the dry 
plate and lens ; its mountains scarcely Alnine in height or embarrass- 
ments for climbers almost Alpine; its glimpses, landscapes, mor- 
ceaux to which Painting and Photography have scarcely lent a 
”prentice hand; for one and all, the manners and customs of a race 
who seem so happily to touch the traits of Saxon and Rome, to 
nick” the nuances of Caledon and Arcady ? 
CO. N. Jackson. 




















THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
I.—PEOPLE AND PEERS. 


Lorp Sa.issury is popularly supposed to allow his feelings often to 
outrun his discretion. The House of Lords, he has told us, is to be 
regarded as the fly-wheel in the constitutional machine. The func- 
tions of such a wheel may be useful, but they cannot be brilliant. 
The talents of the Conservative Leader are undoubted, and his 
ambition is great. He is essentially a parliamentary athlete. To be 
condemned, by the accident of birth, to play the part of a mentor, 
where advice is generally unheeded: to carp, to criticize, and to 
sneer, and yet almost always to have to avoid a real struggle with 
his opponents, must be gall and wormwood to him. It is therefore 
not inconceivable that his own position influenced him in his recent 
action with respect to the Franchise Bill, and that he would almost 
welcome any solution which would give him the substance instead of 
the shadow of power. 

He is not however the absolute dictator of the Conservative party. 
That party numbers men experienced in Parliamentary tactics and 
of approved judgment. When therefore the Conservative leaders— 
apparently with the full assent of all except an insignificant minority 
of their followers—threw down the gauntlet, and appealed to the 
country against the Liberal majority in the House of Commons, it is 
to be presumed that they knew what they were about, and that they 
had closely weighed the possibilities of defeat. Nor are these pos- 
sibilities entirely illusory. Irrespective of tactical considerations, it 
is unquestionable that Reduction of the Franchise and Redistribu- 
tion ought to go together. Mr. Gladstone has admitted this, and 
has based his refusal to explain his scheme of Redistribution upon 
the ground that such a measure will only obtain the support even of 
his own followers, when they are faced with a state of things which 
renders redistribution an absolute necessity. To be perfectly frank, 
I confess that it has‘always appeared to me that, in insisting upon 
having the Redistribution Bill made known to them before they pass 
the Franchise Bill, the Lords have a fair case on the particular 
issue. In their inner minds they very probably are averse alike to a 
Reduction of the Franchise and to Redistribution. But it is im- 
possible to look into men’s minds, and they may with some reason 
say, that the two Bills are so involved in each other, that to pass 
the one without knowing the details of the other is to bid guests to 
a feast of uncooked meats. If therefore their opponents attempt to 
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agitate the country on the ground, that the Lords have declined to 
pass a Reform Bill, the latter are aware that many sober people will 
hardly accept this mode of stating the issue. 

The Conservatives are not, too, ignorant of the fact that in the 
Liberal ranks there are many who are averse to raising the broader 
issue, whether a House of hereditary legislators ought to exist in a 
country where a nation enjoys the right of self government. That 
the Radicals will do so they know; indeed they count on it, in the 
expectation that many half-hearted Liberals will join the Conservative 
ranks. 

As a matter of party tactics, I cannot therefore agree with those 
who insist that the Conservatives have been stricken with idiotcy. 
On the contrary I think that they have played their cards well, and 
that unless we fight boldly, it is by no means impossible that they 
will come off the victors. They must have been confirmed in the 
conviction that they had formed a proper estimate of the situation, 
when they saw the Whigs on their knees to them, piteously whimper- 
ing, suggesting this and that compromise, and imploring them to 
reconsider their decision, whilst Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
loudly avowed their respect and admiration for the House of 
Lords, and urged Liberals to beware of any attempt to destroy or 
restrict the power of this bulwark of the Constitution. The man 
who attacks with a rapier must always get the better of the man who 
defends himself with a battened foil. 

What course then should be pursued by Radicals? They should 
not waste their time in agitating in favour of the Franchise Bill, 
for if Mr. Gladstone is in earnest that Bill must become law. Nor 
should they trouble themselves about the details of the dispute 
between the Lords and Commons, but insist that the House of 
Ifereditary Legislators, ought to be swept away, once and for all. 

In theory there can be no greater absurdity than an hereditary 
right to legislate. But there are many absurd institutions 
which are allowed to exist because in practice they are innocuous. 
The House of Lords is not one of these. It has been, it is, and it 
will be so long as it exists, baneful to the commonwealth. 

I can conceive that there would be certain advantages in an 
Upper Chamber composed of wise, experienced, and independent 
men charged with the function of reviewing the legislation of the 
Lower Chamber and occasionally amending it, and invested with 
the power to provoke an appeal to the constituencies, when the 
Lower Chamber exceeds its mandate. But where are these in- 
dependent sages to be found? Where are men removed above all 
party feeling and without the prejudices of class? Find them, and 
then it will be time to discuss whether their services can be utilized 
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as the members of a sort of Court of appeal. One thing is certain, 
that the House of Lords is not such an assembly. 

The Peers it is said are very wealthy, therefore they are inde- 
pendent. Let us look into their independence by the unerring light 
of statistics. The House of Lords, exclusive of minors, consists of 507 
members. They enjoy a rental of £11,872,330 derived from 14,251,182 
acres, but in pay, pensions, &c., they receive £639,845 from the public 
exchequer. Since 1850, the 28 dukes and their families have 
received from the taxpayers £9,760,000 ; the 33 marquises and their 
families have had £8,303,950 ; and the 200 earls and their families 
have had £48,181,202; 36 peers have at the present moment 
salaries as members of the present administration, and 190 have had 
salaries as members of preceding ones—86 peers are Privy Coun- 
cellors, and 61 have decorations. The peers, therefore, are not only 
a compact and wealthy territorial oligarchy, but notwithstanding 
their enormous riches, they make use of the legislative power which 
the constitution secures to them, in order to obtain places of emolu- 
ment for themselves and their families, and to throw the cost of the 
latter upon the State, whilst not satisfied even with this, they insist 
upon honorary distinctions being ‘showered upon them with a lavish 
hand. The average cost of an hereditary legislator since 1850 
seems to have been £106,477, and the average cost of a ducal legis- 
lator during this period has been £348,571. 

Tlow have they earned this money? By opposing, mutilating, 
or rejecting every valuable Bill sent up to them. They have again 
and again rejected Bills reducing the franchise, reforming munici- 
palities ; relieving Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews of civil disabilities ; 
putting an end to bribery at elections; educating the masses, and 
harmonizing our land laws with the spirit of the age. When at 
length they have been forced to succumb, they have generally intro- 
duced into the Bills which they have passed, as a condition of assent, 
clauses which have gone far to neutralize many of their benefits. 
Kither, therefore, we must admit that the entire legislation of the last 
sixty years has been injurious to the country, or that the Peers in 
opposing it so long as they dared, have shown themselves unable to 
estimate what is for the public good. Every class except their own, 
every sect except the Church of England, has had reason to regret 
their existence. Such a record of persistent error no legislative 
assembly that ever sat can show. Their action has been one long 
record of obstruction to everything that even they now admit by the 
light of experience, has proved useful. Independent they are 
not; above class prejudice they are not; wise they are not. Had 
they had their way, we should still have rotten boroughs and rotten 
muncipalities. Catholics, Nonconformists, and Jews would still be 
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outside the pale of the constitution. The Irish farmer would still be 
robbed of his improvements by his landlord, and ground to the dust 
by the lords of the soil. Educational endowments would still be the 
apanage of a sect; and the poor would be without education. What 
constructive legislation has this Assembly to set against its eternal 
war against progress? Absolutely none. I leave vague generalities 
to rhetoricians. Let the advocates of the House of Lords descend 
to particulars. Let them tell us of one single instance in which 
the Lords have been of service to the State. When Lord Salis- 
bury was asked to point to one case in which, when they have 
come in contact with the House of Commons, they were supported 
by the constituencies, he had to go back to Mr. Fox’s East India 
Bill of 1787. But what then were the constituencies? Only 170 
were independent of aristocratic influence. The appeal was from 
Caiaphas to Pilate. Moreover, in this particular instance, the Peers 
acted against their own judgment. They were in favour of the Bill, 
and only threw it out when they were informed that the King 
would regard no man as his friend who voted for it. Their mission 
is, they say, to make a stand against hasty impulsive legislation. 
When have they fulfilled this mission? Was it in throwing out 
the Bill for the emancipation of the Jews seven times? Was it in 
throwing out the Test Abolition Bill, and the Bill abolishing church- 
rates three times ? or was it in cordially assenting to the Kcclesias- 
tical Titles Act, when the House of Commons in a fit of impulsive 
panic passed it? Arguments may be adduced in favour of two 
Chambers, but our position in regard to the House of Lords is that, 
even admitting the advantage of two Chambers, an Upper Chamber 
composed of hereditary landlords is utterly indefensible. 

I suppose that it will be admitted that a moderating legislative 
Assembly should be entirely free from all party bias. Our Govern- 
ment is a Government by party. Men belonging therefore to one 
party, who are active partisans, and who are straining every effort 
to secure party success, are not likely to act with calm judicial 
impartiality. In the House of Lords there is a permanent Con- 
servative majority. When the Conservatives are in power, this 
state of things is harmless. Buta Liberal Ministry is handicapped 
by it, and is never able to legislate as it would wish. When a 
measure is before a Liberal Cabinet, it has to be modelled so as 
to have a chance of passing the Lords. When it comes before the 
House of Commons, and when amendments are suggested, Ministers 
are obliged to oppose them, not because they disagree with them, 
but because, were they accepted, the Bill might be thrown out by 
the Lords. When at last it goes up to the Lords, these legislators 
generally introduce into it a number of Conservative amendments. 
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It then becomes a matter of bargain between the two Houses, how 
many of these amendments are to be agreed to. Surely this is con- 
trary to the most elementary principles of ministerial responsi- 
bility. It leaves Liberal Ministers answerable for the well-being 
of the country, and yet insists that they may do nothing without 
the consent of the very men who are intriguing and confederating 
in order to supplant them. Habit makes us blind to the pernicious 
folly of such a system. But what would be said if, when the Con- 
servatives are in power, they had to submit every detail of their 
Bills to the energetic hands of an hereditary Radical Assembly led 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and presided over by Mr. Schnadorst? 
Would the Conservatives give their assent to this other side of the 
medal ? 

If one man is more separated than another from the mass of the 
nation, it is a large landowner, protected by an entail from the acci- 
dents of fortune, and worshipped from his cradle by the vulgar. 
An hereditary Upper House whose members are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from great landowners is the reductio ad absurdum of state- 
craft. In comparison with it, the superstition of some abject Negro 
grovelling on the banks of the Niger before a block of wood, and 
believing it to be a God, is wisdom. The very names of the thirty 
peers whose votes secured the rejection of the Franchise Bill were 
unknown to all except those in the immediate neighbourhood where 
they resided. They had done nothing to distinguish them above 
their fellows. They had taken no active part in politics. There 
was no more reason why they should be the political guides and 
mentors of the nation, than that the first thirty men passing by 
Hyde Park Corner should be entrusted with such responsibilities. 
They did not pretend even to have opinions. They had been sum- 
moned from their rural retreats to support the action of Lord 
Salisbury, and, having done his bidding, they vanished again 
into the bucolic obscurity from which for a moment they had 
emerged. We are asked, however, by the Duke of Westminster, to 
look to the fact that the House of Lords is not composed exclusively 
of hereditary peers and of bishops, but that it is perpetually recruited 
from the wisest and the best of the commonality. Here practice is 
in conflict with theory. Since the death of Lord Palmerston, 86 
new peers have been created. And why have these worthy gentle- 
men been raised to the Upper House? A few—a very few—have 
received peerages for services rendered to the State; some have 
obtained their titles, because they had been tried as ministers and 
found wanting ; some because they had spent large sums in elec- 
toral bribery ; some because they were large-acred squires; one 
because he is a poet. It would be invidious to mention names, but 
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let any one look through these 86 creations, and he will hardly 
venture to assert that in any sense they can be termed the intel- 
lectual or political cream of the nation. 

What, then, ought to be done? I say unhesitatingly that the 
only reasonable course on the part of a Radical is to insist upon tho 
abolition of the House of Lords. This does not necessarily oblige 
us to pledge ourselves to the one chamber doctrine. If a ficld pro- 
duces only noxious weeds, the first step is to uproot the weeds by 
ploughing them up and burning them: the next to plant good seed. 
If any attempt be made to grow weeds and corn together, the 
former will choke the latter. 

Personally I am no believer in the advantage of two chambers, or— 
to speak more correctly—I do not think that the advantages outweigh 
the counteracting disadvantages. We are often told that the con- 
current experience of all Constitutional States is in favour of two 
Chambers. This is not quite correct, for Greece—a country which 
has made more solid progress in the last twenty years than almost 
any other European State—has only one. With us the fact that 
there are two Chambers is a matter of hazard, and originuted in 
Lords being regarded as superior beings to Commoners. In many 
countries our example has been followed, just as it would have been 
followed, had it so happened that our Parliament had consisted of 
half a dozen Chambers instead of two. In Sweden there were, not 
long ago, four Chambers—Lords, Priests, Peasants, and Burghers; 
and when it was proposed to substitute two Chambers, just as much 
was urged in favour of the wisdom of the existing cumbersome 
arrangement, as your advocates of two Chambers. As a matter of 
fact, in every country where there are two Chambers, either one 
absolutely dominates the other, or there are perpetual disputes 
between the two. In Germany and in Austria, the two Chambers 
are perpetually coming into collision. In France, the Upper 
Chamber renders Parliamentary Government almost impossible. In 
the United States, the Senate is the governing body, and the Lower 
Chamber cannot hold its own against it. What, indeed, is the 
chief argument in favour of an Upper Chamber? That although 
a country ought to govern itself, it is so unfit to do so, that some 
mysterious body of sages should be called into being to stand 
between the People and the natural folly of the People. Precisely 
the same argument used to be put forward in favour of investing 
a monarch with a controlling power. It can only have force 
with those who disbelieve in popular government, and who think 
that property and privilege ought to be represented in contradis- 
tinction to men. If a few angels could be hired from heaven, and 
formed into an Upper Chamber, it might be advisable to avail our- 
selves of their services. But this is impossible. An Upper Chamber 
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would have to be formed of fallible human beings, and not even of 
the wisest of fallible human beings, for as the centre of political 
gravity would be in the Lower House, it would be proof positive of a 
man’s want of all honest ambition that he should voluntarily agree 
to become one of the spokes in the fly-wheel Chamber. Does any 
one suppose that Mr. Gladstone would consent to be one of those 
passive citizens, or that Lord Salisbury would not prefer to be an 
elected member of a Lower Chamber to being a Peer, or a Senator, 
or whatever else the members of the fly-wheel Chamber might be 
termed? When Sieyes showed his Constitution to Napoleon, then 
First Consul, he pointed out to him that the scheme contemplated 
the appointment of a Grand Elector, who was to be provided with 
an ample Civil List, and to be able to oppose a passive resistance 
to the Legislative Assemblies. ‘“ Where,” asked Napoleon, who 
knew that he was to be this Grand Elector, “will you find the 
fatted hog ready to accept such a position?” To theorise in a 
vague manner respecting the advantages of an Upper Chamber is 
easy enough, but no sooner is the theorist asked to explain how 
such a Chamber is to be called into being, or how it is to become a 
useful branch of the Legislature, and not an obstruction and a 
stumbling block to popular Government, than he is either reduced 
to silence or suggests some utterly impracticable plan to overcome 
these difficulties. Either an Upper Chamber must agree with the 
Lower Chamber, in which case the former is useless, or it must dis- 
agree, in which case it is obstructive. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is an error to mix up the question of one or two Chambers with 
the question of abolishing an Upper Chamber, in which the members 
are all wealthy landlords who sit by hereditary descent. It cannot 
indeed be repeated too often that the abolition of the House of 
Lords does not necessarily involve assent to the doctrine of one 
Chamber. 

Equally a mistake is it in Radicals to suggest schemes for reforming 
the House of Lords. To reform is to increase efficiency. A reformed 
House of Lords would be more objectionable than one which is unre- 
formed because it would be stronger. Mr. Bright has hinted at the 
expediency of allowing them a suspensive veto. Every word that 
falls from so honoured a source is entitled to respect. But as Mr. 
Bright previously said that an hereditary Legislative Assembly 
cannot be a permanent institution in a free country, it is obvious 
that he proposes the veto because he doubts whether we are sufli- 
ciently sensible to act upon his dictum. How would this veto work ? 
As the object of the Conservatives is to limit legislation—so far as is 
possible—when Liberals are in power, it may be presumed that the 
majority of the Lords, who are nothing but the janissaries of the 
Conservative party, would freely use their suspensive veto, and 
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invariably insist that the country is with them. Every Liberal 
measure of importance would, therefore, have to be passed in two 
successive sessions, whilst between the two, great popular meetings 
would ‘have to be held, in order to prove a foregone conclusion. 
And yet, as the House of Commons would generally be the same in 
both Sessions, it is hardly conceivable that it would not always vote 
in the second Session as it did in the first. The advantage of a 
suspensory veto which forms an appeal from the elected to the 
electors may have something in its favour, but an appeal one year 
to the same men the next year is only a device for obstruction, and 
of no possible advantage to any but obstructionists. 

Another “reform” that has been put forward, is to allow the 
Peers to elect a certain number of their body to sit and vote. But 
what should we gain by this? Whether the Upper Chamber be 
composed of five or of five hundred Peers is a matter of absolute 
unimportance. We object to the privileges, which this House 
collectively possesses, not to the numbers who exercise these privi- 
leges. We are opposed to rotten boroughs, because they are rotten. 
But what rotten borough could be worse than that a certain number 
of gentlemen should have an hereditary right to select the members 
of one House of the Legislature ? The Irish and Scotch Peers do 
elect representatives. And how? These gentlemen who, as Conser- 
vatives, are always prating about the representation of minorities, 
absolutely ignore the fact that there are Liberal Scotch and Irish 
Peers, and invariably select, as their representatives, men pledged 
to every doctrine of the dominant Conservatives. 

It would seem therefore that, upon a consideration of all the 
circumstances connected with the present crisis, every Radical ought 
to take the present opportunity to insist upon the abolition of a 
Legislative Chamber, which has during the last eighty years done 
nothing but evil, and which from its very constitution must, if 
Radical principles and Radical legislation are to be regarded as 
desirable, always continue to do harm. The majority of the 
Lords are the mere catspaws of whatever nobleman is the leader of 
the Conservative party. In refusing to pass a Franchise Bill, they 
carried out, as Sir Stafford Northcote has been good enough to 
inform us, the behests or their party. We are just as bound to 
extinguish these legislators, as we are bound to do our best to 
defeat our opponents at the poll. That the House of Lords 
should cease to exist, must be our watchword. We must not allow 
ourselves to be diverted from our aim by a discussion as to the 
merits and the demerits of one or two chambers, nor must we give 
renewed life to an institution which is directly at variance with our 
political creed, by attempting to reform it. The “Liberal” Peers 
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are indeed as dangerous to sound legislation, whenever the interest of 
landlords are touched, as the Conservative Peers. This was shown in 
1880 by the fact that only fifty-one Peers, and most of these receiving 
salaries as members of a Liberal administration, could be found to 
vote for the Government Bill to check Irish evictions. Individually, 
the Peers are neither better nor worse than other men. In their 
private relations they are with some very few exceptions honour- 
able gentlemen, and a considerable number of them are men 
of capacity. They compare advantageously with the effeminate 
and contemptible aristocracies of other lands. But they have been 
nurtured in prejudices, until they have become a very part of their 
being. In all matters affecting their own interests, their moral sense 
is so utterly deadened that they honestly imagine that they are doing 
good service in seeking to perpetuate every abuse connected with the 
tenure of land, with the absorption of wealth amongst the few instead 
of its distribution amongst the many, and with religious, civil, and 
political intolerance; and they are under the sincere impression 
that it is only in accordance with the fitness of things. that they 
and their families should prey upon the taxpayer. The Duke of 
Portland—who sits in the House ‘of Lords because William III. 
made a Dutchman who came over with him a Peer—has told 
us that he is a legislator, not on account of his own merits, not by 
the will of the nation, nor by the will of the Crown, but by the 
will of God. Assuredly we did not explode the divine right of 
kings, in order to subscribe to the doctrine of the divine right of 
oligarchs. Itis for us to teach the Duke of Portland and his brother 
Peers, that the only right to make laws is derived from the per- 
mission of those who have to obey laws. We are asked to admire 
the beauty of the English constitution which is founded upon a 
union of aristocratic and popular rights. There never was such a 
union. Before the Reform Bill of 1832, one Government was 
aristocratic—since that Act became law, it has become each year 
more and more democratic. Thatit should become entirely so is our 
aim, and this we never shall attain, so long as we allow five hundred 
landlords to have a veto, absolute or suspensive, over the will of the 
nation, as declared by its elected representatives. There are many 
so-called Liberals who will tell us, that we must not, in our desire 
to secure the passing of a Reform Bill, touch that ark of the consti- 
tution—the House of Lords. We need not take their advice. In 
the Cabinet there are many Peers in esse, and some in posse. Amongst 
the Liberals in the House of Commons there are many. whose dream 
it is to become Peers, and there are many others who, without carry- 
ing their eyes so high, have social aspirations which bind them to the 
aristocracy. If we are to succeed, we must succeed by-pressure from 
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outside Parliament. Just after the Lords had rejected the.Franchise 
Bill, I took an opportunity during the discussion on the Estimates 
to move that about £40,000, which was set down for the officials 
connected with that House, should be disallowed. Not more than 
half-a-dozen English Radicals accompanied me into the lobby. And 
yet it is obvious that the easiest method of giving practical expression 
to the opinion that the House of Lords should be extinguished, is to 
decline any longer to vote £40,000 per annum for the expenses 
connected with that Assembly. Let us, however, not lose heart. 
There is no doubt that the vast majority of Liberals are in favour of 
abolition. They have only to give effect to their views at the polling 
booths in order to ensure their final triumph. Radical electors 
should in all cases insist upon Liberal candidates for Parliamentary 
honours pledging themselves to vote against any public money being 
expended on the House of Lords, and in favour of any resolution or 
Bill for its abolition. If candidates refuse to give these pledges they 
should not receive Radical support. We Radicals are in truth far too 
considerate. We seem to be afraid of standing to our principles. 
If we prove to Liberal candidates for Parliamentary honours that 
their only chance of success at the poll is to accept this plank of the 
Radical platform, the great majority of them will prefer to pledge 
themselves to it rather than retire into private life. 

The Franchise Bill is, or rather ought to be, but an episode in the 
struggle between the Peers:and the people. It is absurd to suppose 
that we can be expected to devote our energies to overcoming the 
“constitutional ” resistance of the Hereditary House, whenever it may 
please it to be of opinion that the rejection of a Bill will either benefit 
the class to which its members belong, or the party to which the 
majority of them belong. If we who are democrats, and who have 
it in our own hands to remove the bulwark against democracy which 
now exists, are so foolish as to shrink back with fear and trembling 
instead of using spade and shovel to level it to the earth, we shall 
have ourselves alone to thank for our principles never assuming 4 
practical form. That a Conservative should do his utmost to per- 
petuate the existence of the House of Lords is only reasonable, but 
that a Radical should not do his utmost to extinguish it shows that 
a Conservative believes more honestly and more firmly in his 
political principles than a Radical does in his. 

With regard to the Franchise Bill, its triumph should not be left 
to chance. Parliament is to come together in October in order to 
pass it. Having passed the House of Commons, it will probably be 
thrown out by the Lords ; thus two Sessions will be wasted, and two 
million of citizens will be deprived of their rights for some time longer 
by the votes of thirty or forty Peers. How is this to be obviated? 
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By the simple expedient of creating fifty or sixty new Peers. 
Whether there be five hundred or five hundred and fifty Peers isa 
matter of most absolute indifference to the country. The greater 
number would not be more baneful than the lesser, for it is their 
collective, and not their individual privileges which are injurious. 
When the time comes for the abolition of the House of Lords it will 
indeed be necessary to make a great creation of peers in order to 
swamp all opposition. 

Supposing that no new Peers are created, either Parliament must 
be dissolved at the bidding of the Lords next January, which will 
create a most deplorable precedent, or the Ministry will be placed in 
this dilemma: they will pass the Franchise Bill through the House 
of Commons a third time in next year’s Session ; when it goes up to 
the House of Lords it will presumably be read a second time there. 
Before the third reading, a Redistribution Bill will have to be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, for if not the material time will 
be wanting to pass the latter Bill in time for it to come into force 
before the next General Election. Looking therefore at the matter 
practically, it seems that a creation is the only way in which 
Ministers can carry out their own policy, for it is hardly to be hoped 
that they will adopt the bolder course of bringing in a Bill to 
extinguish the House of Lords, although, were they to do so, it is 
probable that they would be supported by the Conservatives. Lord 
Salisbury, in fact, counts upon Ministers hesitating to use either of 
the only two means by which they can attain their ends. 

The Conservative leader is a man of eminent abilities, and when 
he has adopted an opinion he is not frightened at its shadow, but 
proceeds to act upon it. He is neither a trimmer nor a time 
server. In this he emulates Radicals, and so far we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon being in harmony with this contemner of 
humbug. He declines to be a mere lay figure in a Legislative 
Assembly, which is mainly composed of narrow-minded gentlemen, 
happy in being called ‘my lord,” in their social supremacy, in their 
wealth, and in being permitted occasionally to vote as they are 
ordered in a gorgeous chamber. Such a Chamber he regards as 
utterly contemptible. We go a step further and regard it, not 
only as contemptible, but as baneful. He seeks to meet this state of 
things by a straightforward attempt to give it the reality of power ; 
we meet it equally straightforwardly by reiterating the resolution 
passed by the Long Parliament, ‘‘The House of Lords is useless, 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished.” 


H. LaxnoucHEre. 
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II.—PEOPLE, PARLIAMENT, AND PEERS. 


In the life of Lord Sidmouth, it is told that in September, 1791, 
Pitt invited Burke to dinner. At the table, Burke was earnestly 
representing the danger which threatened this country from the 
contagion of French principles, when Pitt said, ‘‘ Never fear, Mr. 
Burke, depend on it we shall go on as we are till the Day of Judg- 
ment.” ‘ Very likely, sir,” replied Mr. Burke, “ it is the day of no 
judgment that I am. afraid of.” We seem to have arrived at one of 
these days of no judgment, which it is well to observe are invariably 
brought about by rulers and never by the people. Lord Salisbury 
and his friends appear to have utterly mistaken the signs of the 
times and the position of Parliamentary Reform. They have sup- 
posed that this is 1785, or 1831, or 1866, and they have been, I will 
admit, not alone in their error. Mr. Gladstone will, I cannot doubt, 
awake them to the fact, that this is 1832, the day, not of skirmish, 
but of victory ; when from the great majority of the people and of the 
House of Commons the demand for the Franchise Bill is by Queen 
and Commons to be declared irresistible. 

If Lord Salisbury’s judgment had led him to recognise the 
absurdity of an appeal to the people from the House of Lords against 
a Bill supported by a majority of 130 in the House of Commons upon 
second reading, and read a third time without division, he would not 
have led the House of Lords to the humiliation which it must now 
endure. The error has been purely one of judgment. The Oppo- 
sition has not marked accurately the stage which the question of 
Parliamentary Reform has reached, through the complete triumph 
of the Franchise Bill in the House of Commons. In Lord Grey’s 
time there was a section called “‘the Waverers.” If we had cross- 
benches in the House of Commons their place would be marked ; but 
we have men of this sort in both Houses, and their attitude should 
have been a sufficient warning to Lord Salisbury. This uncertain 
body of fluctuating opinion marked the flow of the tide, and it has 
been seen sailing comfortably along with the stream. Even the 
declaration of the Waverers against him was not sufficient to change 
the course of Lord Salisbury. The day of no judgment arrived, and 
found him ready. This agitation will place him in undisputed pos- 
session of the leadership of the Conservative party, but on the ques- 
tion of Reform he has delivered his friends into the hands of their 
political adversaries. I do not look with rejoicing upon the result of 
his error :— 


‘* My soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both.” 
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We have some evidence of this in the immediate demand for aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. I have no doubt whatever that if those 
who guide Liberal opinion in this country were so minded, and this 
demand were encouraged, the abolition of the Upper House would 
follow the settlement of Parliamentary Reform as the urgent 
business of the country, and that a revolution—for the change could 
hardly be made by Act of Parliament—would take place. But even 
those who call most loudly for abolition of the House of Lords 
intend, I suppose, that the last act of the Peers shall be acceptance 
of the Franchise Bill as well as of the succeeding Bill for Redis- 
tribution of political power, and that then, when the Lords have 
carried out that distasteful work, the peers and the bishops shall 
depart for ever from their gilded chamber. Therefore, at any rate, 
the cry for abolition of the House of Lords is not the first matter for 
consideration, and I propose to make of it the secondary question, to 
be dealt with after we have disposed of the Franchise Bill. 

It seems to me important to establish that the political situation 
corresponds with that of 1832, not with that of 1830-31. The 
introduction of Bills for Parliamentary Reform followed the election 
of 1880 just as naturally and dutifully as such Bills followed that of 
1831. By acurious coincidence the majority on the second reading 
of the first Bill of the earlier period was as close to that of 1884 as 
136 is to 180. In the session which began on June 14th and ended 
on October 20, 1831, the first Reform Bill was rejected in the House 
of Lords by a majority of 41, just as Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has been 
rejected in the recent session by a majority of 59. Lord John 
Russell’s Bill was introduced again in the beginning of 1832, just as 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is to be reintroduced next month. But the 
second introduction was made with securities for passing the Bill— 
with such securities as Mr. Gladstone is bound to obtain, and as her 
Majesty will, it cannot be doubted, readily give, in strict accordance 
with constitutional precedent.. I humbly think that Mr. Gladstone 
ought not to meet the House of Commons next month without being 
in possession of such security for passing the Bill. We cannot, if 
we would, abolish the House of Lords in order to pass the Bill. 
But the Bill should be passed in the next session of Parliament, and 
the straight way to that end is simply to follow the precedent which 
was put in operation in Queen Anne’s reign, and the menace of 
which was sufficient in 1832 to secure the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, a much stronger case than that of 
Lord Grey, for not only has he the same enthusiastic support in the 
House of Commons and in the country, but he has the marked 
approval of the House of Lords to the principle of his Franchise Bill. 
All that the Conservatives appear to rely upon is the vain repetition 
of sentences from old speeches by Mr. Bright and Lord Derby. 
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These extracts are not relevant to the circumstances, but if they 
were, they would weigh for nothing against the voice of the House 
of Commons and of the people. The elected House has declared in 
the most emphatic manner for separation of the objects of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and the quotations are unimportant. Perhaps the 
Conservatives will not see this until Mr. Gladstone appears armed 
with resistless power to pass the Bill. The Cabinet of Lord Grey 
were not satisfied with the probable effect of royal and patriotic 
influence which it was expected would be brought to bear upon the 
recalcitrant peers; they thought it necessary that Lord Grey should 
be armed with the power to create peers in number sufficient to 
carry the Bill, should any of its essential provisions be interfered 
with in its progress through the House of Lords. It was not until 
the King had given to Lord Grey a solemn promise that, if called 
upon, he would create peers as many as might be needed for this 
purpose that the Ministers of 1832 consented to hold office. The 
nature of this power was well known to the public from previous 
explanations, but when it was obtained, Lord Althorp, who then led 
the House of Commons, informed the House that though he could 
not reveal the nature of the securities for carrying the Bill which 
Lord Grey and his colleagues had obtained, he trusted that the 
House had sufficient confidence in him to be satisfied with his assur- 
ance that they had that security. 

In Queen Anne’s reign this mode of overruling the Peers was 
acted upon from the side of the Crown. A majority of the Lords 
voted an address to her Majesty praying that she would not consent 
to any peace which should leave the Crown of Spain in the posses- 
sion of any branch of the House of Bourbon. Even Lord Russell 
held that this Whig demonstration was an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the Crown and with the discretion 
of its advisers, who could not fail to be influenced by the events of 
the war. The House of Lords in that day scarcely numbered two 
hundred, and the creation of a dozen peers was sufficient to over- 
bear the majority, and, as Lord Russell says, “to secure the har- 
monious working of the constitution.”” But in that day Queen 
Anne pledged herself, as Queen Victoria it may be assumed will 
next month, to the creation of any number required to insure the 
object of her Ministers. There is no limit to the making of Peers 
of Parliament. There are certain limitations to the power of 
the Crown in regard to peerages. By the Act of Union with 
Ireland, the Crown can only create one new Irish peerage for 
every three that have lapsed. The Crown cannot create any new 
Scotch Peer. But Peers of the United Kingdom may be created in 
any number. No Tory will question the authority of Lord 
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Lyndhurst, who said, “ The Sovereign may legitimately summon a 
hundred Peers at once, and raise a body-guard in the peerage.” 

This, then, is the constitutional and recognised method of pro- 
ceeding with the Franchise Bill. The exhibition of this security is 
the proper answer to Lord Salisbury’s innovating demand for an 
appeal to the people. We Liberals have much to gain by such an 
appeal upon the issue now before the country. One more favour- 
able to our political interests could not be conceived, and of the 
response we could not entertain a shadow of doubt. But we dare 
not admit the claim of the House of Lords to force a dissolution. 
That would be a greater wrong to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion than the rejection of the Bill. It would involve deep discredit 
to the House of Commons, and a distinct decline of this country 
from her precedence in the science of government. I do not 
agitate for abolition of the House of Lords. That House is 
educating the people, both by its errors and by the high character 
of so many of its members, to a more painless progress. But I should 
be compelled to join in the demand if the choice lay only between 
concession of power of forcing dissolution upon Parliament and 
abolition of the Upper House. Fortunately the prerogative of the 
Crown and the practice of past times have provided a way out of the 
difficulty. But no Second Chamber having made and failed in this 
demand, as the House of Lords must fail, can escape without serious 
loss. I know not which would bring deeper humiliation, the forced 
abstention of the majority or the entry of new Peers, created 
specially to override their power. After forty years’ reflection 
upon the events of 1832, Lord Russell was of opinion that the 
creation of new Peers, making “a House of Lords to sympathise 
with the people at large and to act in concurrence with the en- 
lightened state of the prevailing wish,” represents far better the 
dignity of that House than a majority eager to show its ill-will, 
“but afraid to appear, and skulking in clubs and country houses, in 
fear of a measure which has attracted the ardent sympathy of public 
opinion.” Either way the victory of the people must be certain 
and decisive. There can be no surrender to this ill-timed demand 
for a new power for the Peers, which Mr. Gladstone has justly 
termed ‘a perfect and absolute innovation.” I feel confident he 
will obtain security to overbear that demand in accordance with 
the precedents of this and of the preceding century. 

When the House of Commons parts with the Franchise Bill in 
November, it should be final as to every vital part of the measure. 
Unless Mr. Gladstone is armed with the power of creating Peers, the 
Bill would probably be dealt with by the House of Lords just as 
the Peers attempted, on the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, to deal with 
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the Bill of 1832, by a postponement. The Bill would come back 
with a clause postponing its operation till some distant date, or to 
some uncertain date dependent on the passing of some other mea- 
sure. This should be defeated. Things have gone too far for such a 
compromise. The House of Lords must pass the Bill. If the Peers 
make such a misjudgment, they must be prepared to reverse it as 
they did in 1832 by a prudent absence. The Government would surely 
decline to consider any vital amendment in either House; and upon 
the Queen’s adhesion to the policy of the last Queen of England 
and of her Majesty’s uncle, the Franchise Bill will pass, probably 
before Christmas, and the way will be clear for dealing with Redis- 
tribution in the session of 1885. If the Bill is replaced in a state 
of “‘suspended animation,” Lord Kimberley will, I trust, repeat the 
motion for second reading with exhibition of the royal security. 

It is undeniable that this will severely strike the authority of the 
House of Lords. If Lord Salisbury chooses, he can by resistance, 
by obtaining all the support which was given to him on a recent 
occasion, cause the creation of sixty new Peers, of whom more than 
half would probably be Scotch and Irish Peers. He would then 
have weakened the authority of the Lords by a process of dilution. 
The effect, either of the menace or of its operation, upon the pos- 
sible dissolution of the House of Lords, would be far more marked 
than was the case in the reign of Anne, or in 1832. Lord Salisbury’s 
utmost success would end in raising the roll of the Lords of Parlia- 
ment to nearly six hundred, that is about three hundred and fifty 
more then can be seated in the House of Lords. The tendency of 
Peers is to become Conservative, and many named by Mr. Glad- 
stone would in the next generation pass to the Opposition. It would 
be asked—Is the process to continue? Is the Tory leader of the 
next generation to cause the addition of another hundred, and so on 
till every man with £5,000 a-year has had the offer of a peerage? 
Lord Salisbury cannot fail to see that the House of Lords must die 
of flatulence if his successors were equally successful in this policy. 
No one is better aware of the modern origin of the present peerage. 
With the modest number of twenty-five temporal Peers, Henry 
VII. began his reign; there were but fifty-one when Henry VIII. 
closed his sumptuous term, and Elizabeth named but seven. There 
are now 525 Peers. If the House of Lords had nothing to fear but 
direct action from without claiming an immediate abolition, it 
might indulge a stronger feeling of security than is warrantable. 
Violent death is very rare. The opinion that “an Hereditary 
Chamber cannot be a permanent institution in a free country,” is a 
truism which Lord Salisbury has done far more than Mr. Bright to 
render plain and practical. It is a truism which should not be 
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offensive, and which does not imply hostility. A man may be a 
very sincere defender of British rule in India, he may have the 
strongest conviction of the benefits which that rule is conferring 
and has bestowed, and may yet affirm that British rule cannot be 
permanent over 200,000,000 of people with whom conditions of 
climate appear to forbid that the British race should be assimilated. 
Lord Salisbury it appears intends deliberately to provoke the 
menace or the operation of breaking down the will of the Lords in 
the way known to the Constitution. In so acting, he is powerfully 
promoting the dissolution of the House of Lords. In spite of much 
strong language and many explicit resolutions, there is not and will 
not be a formidable movement for abolition. If the House of Lords 
were in a position to offer an impassable resistance, if there were no 
more peaceful way by which that resistance could be obliterated, 
then the matter would assume a very different complexion. There 
was a time when it was thought that the position of the Peers would 
be strengthened by taking from the Sovereign the prerogative of 
making Peers. This was after Queen Anne had, upon Lord Oxford’s 
advice, successfully overborne opposition by creating twelve peers. 
Lord Sunderland persuaded George I. to renounce the prerogative, 
and actually carried a Bill through the Upper House, limiting the 
Lords, after certain creations, to the actual members and their suc- 
cessors in title. Fortunately for the House of Lords, the Commons 
rejected that Bill. Had it been passed, had the House of Lords 
been made, as Sir Robert Walpole said in opposing the Bill, “a fixed 
impenetrable phalanx,” had it been determined that the only way of 
admission was through the tomb of an ancestor, the institution 
would probably have fallen into disrepute and have been abolished 
long ago. We should, I suspect, now have been living under a form 
of Government which I hope never to see in England—that of an 
elected Senate and of an elected House of Representatives. The 
wisdom of our predecessors in the House of Commons decided other- 
wise, and they preserved to the peerage all the attractions with 
which it is possible to surround a privileged class. Montesquieu 
said our Constitution would perish whenever the legislative power 
became more corrupt than the executive. The House of Lords has 
never been suspected of corruption ; the House of Commons cannot 
be corrupt until the people are more corrupt. Our Constitution, it 
may be more truly said, will perish whenever any one of the estates 
of the realm will not bend, and cannot be made to bend, to the will of 
the people. The English will not hastily abolish the House of Lords ; 
they are a homely and a conservative people. “The pig’s killed,” 
said Lord Althorp to Lord John Russell, by way of announcing the 
resignation of the Ministry. The English will not burn the House 
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of Lords to roast their pig, but they will demand and will obtain 
submission. 

It is justa hundred years since Mr. Pitt prepared his Bill to 
Amend the Representation of the People, which, early in 1785, was 
rejected by a majority of 74. Hethen said: “ The brightest periods 
of our glory and triumph were those in which the House of 
Commons had the most complete confidence in their Ministers, and 
the people of England the most complete confidence in the House of 
Commons.” It is the careless fashion of some of this time to speak 
with small respect of the House of Commons, yet at no period in our 
history has that assembly had so great an interest for the people at 
large. For every hundred who discussed the decision of the House 
of Commons in 1785 there are now ten thousand politicians. There 
are thousands of electors in every great constituency who have some 
acquaintance even with the forms of procedure. The power and 
popularity of the House of Commons have enormously increased. 
As a consequence it has declined in the opinion of those by whom it 
was at one time declared tobe the best club in London. It has lost 
that claim, but it has gained immensely in representative character. 
Take, for instance, the unexampled cohesion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority. It has been held together by the constituencies quite as 
much as by the Prime Minister’s personal authority. The present 
difficulties of the House of Commons arise in great part from its 
popularity. The volume of business is ten times that of last century. 
We have no means of making a close comparison of the personal 
behaviour of the House. But I believe that the general improvement 
of manners has affected the House of Commons. There has been 
violent language ; there have been personalities which it is unpleasant 
to recall. But let those who have known the House of Commons 
for many years remember the cockcrowings from behind the 
Speaker’s chair, the intemperance, the lower sense of public duty, 
which were among the less pleasing characteristics of earlier times. 
A few years ago, in the long history of the House of Commons, the 
patron was everything and the people nothing. There were thirty 
“boroughs” returning 60 members with an aggregate of fewer than 
400 electors. Winchelsea, in Kent, had but three voters, and 
Bossiney, in Cornwall, but one voter. In 1821, Sidney Smith 
wrote: ‘The couniry belongs to the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lons- 
dale, the Duke of Newcastle, and about twenty other holders of 
boroughs. They are our masters.” In representative character, the 
House of Commons is now far more worthy of respect, There are 
fewer place-hunters. Of these, some of the most greedy used to 
come from Ireland. The followers of Mr. Parnell are not faultless, 
but they are not place-hunters, and they never fail in any Session to 
press through the House some measure of advantage for their con- 
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stituents. There has been in recent times no accusation against a 
member of Parliament of taking a bribe; and nowadays one who 
represents 100,000 or more people, when journals are full of appetite 
for personal incidents, is very careful to avoid reproach. At the 
next redistribution, the general average of constituencies will be 
enlarged, and the responsibility of members to the people rendered 
more complete. From these circumstances I wish to draw the con- 
clusion that the power of the House of Commons has increased, is 
increasing, and ought not to be diminished. 

The growth of this power has been partly due to the hereditary 
character of the House of Lords. The strength of the House of 
Lords has arisen from its territorial connection with every part of 
the country, and from the influence attaching to high station, to 
comparatively long descent, and to the favoured position of a small 
and privileged class. The foundation of the peerage has been the 
ownership of land. As a rule, the man who could show a rent-roll 
of £10,000 a year has been held to have a fair claim to the peerage. 
So it happens that Peers hold nearly 20,000,000 acres in the United 
Kingdom. As the predominant owners of the soil, their opposition 
and their judicial power in the House of Lords added £100,000,000 
to the cost of our railways; and though the best agriculture in the 
kingdom is on the estates of Peers, they are guilty of the master evil 
in our land system by which nearly four-fifths of the soil are placed 
outside the operation of the law of insolvency. A prime object of 
State policy should be to facilitate the transfer of land from embar- 
rassed to capable hands. Here, in order to maintain the peerage as 
a peculiar class, as the body of great landowners, this primary rule 
of State policy has been reversed. The result has been a gradual 
depopulation of the rural districts, an unwholesome crowding in 
large towns, the rarity of freehold tenure in town and country, and 
the withholding of capital from agriculture. These are tremendous 
evils; they have cost us far more in loss of life and of wealth than 
all the wars of the century, and they may be justly laid at the door 
of the House of Lords. But in the history of England there has been 
a firm and steady development of popular power such as could 
hardly have taken place had the House of Lords been without the 
weakness inherent to privilege. The power of the House of 
Commons, which is so solid and so salutary, might never have 
reached its present development had the basis of the Upper House 
been different. Cromwell proposed reform of the House of Commons 
on a principle which Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone have accepted. 
Lord Russell in his last written words counselled his successors to 
act upon Cromwell’s plan of reform. Cromwell’s failure was with 
the Upper House. He assumed the necessity of a Second Chamber, 
and built upon lines which if they had proved successful would have 
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been fatal to the predominance of the House of Commons. No 
power in the world resembles that of the House of Commons. It is 
my aim to establish that this position, so distinguished, so full of 
promise that we may, in Milton’s words, retain our “ precedence ot 
teaching nations how to live,” has been indirectly fostered, favoured, 
and secured by the institution of a House of Lords. If Cromwell’s 
Upper House had succeeded, the House cf Commons might not have 
been to-day the unquestioned depository of the popular power of the 
country. It failed, and the House of Lords, based upon property 
and upon caste, was restorcd. Cromwell succeeded in everything 
but in making a Second Chamber ; and those Commons who dis- 
dained to recognise his Upper House deserve well of their descend- 
ants in title. 

The House of Lords has endured because in one respect it is quite 
as representative as the House of Commons. It is at least equal in 
local knowledge and connection. This is the main strength of the 
House of Lords, and this character is too little appreciated by some 
who have advanced projects for reform of the Upper Chamber. I 
avow myself hostile to all organic reform of the House of Lords. I 
sympathise with Lord Rosebery, while I am not sorry for his defeat. 
If the Lords were to send down a Bill for the creation of life Peers, 
I should probably block it. I have never ceased to be thankful to 
those Peers who in 1856 denied the claim of the Crown to summon 
life Peers to the House of Lords. I hope it may be well understood 
that the claim which was denied in the person of Lord Wensley- 
dale willin future be opposed by some who are not in general sympathy 
with Tories of the Upper House. I prefer that the constitution 
of a Second Chamber should be worked out upon the hereditary 
principle. If the summoning of life Peers were sanctioned, the basis 
of the House of Lords would be gradually changed, and merit com- 
bined with great public service might become the general qualifica- 
tion instead of great possessions. Perhaps in deference to feelings of 
eminent individuals, the life Peer might be simply a lord of Parlia- 
ment, like the bishops who are lords but not Peers, and might be 
known outside as “Mr. Bright,” or “Mr. Goschen,” or “ Mr. 
Forster,” or “ Mr. Fawcett.” Further, it might well happen that 
the writ of summons should lapse upon insufficient attendance, or 
that those Peers only to whom upon the election of a new Parliament 
a new writ of summons was issued by the Crown should be on the 
roll of the House of Lords. So we might pass in a reforming age 
by easy and almost imperceptible stages to the constitution of a 
Senate nominated by the Crown, and including all that was most 
judicious, dignified, and eminent in the State. But what would 
become of the House of Commons? That power which is the growth 
of centuries, which we ought to use most wisely and to guard so. 
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jealously as our peculiar and most precious possession, would crumble 
away. Ministers would obtain the right of appearing and of speaking 
in either Chamber; but the House of Commons, as it now exists and 
as it may exist, would be no more. It would still be the only House 
of Representatives ; but its responsibility, which is the essence of 
power, would be greatly diminished. I am disposed to think that 
the House of Lords is the least hurtful Second Chamber. Such 
institutions are advocated on the ground that they prevent crude, 
hasty, and ill-digested decisions of a popular Chamber from passing 
into law. But is it not more true that when a certain standard of 
political education has been attained, such decisions when they arise 
are the consequence of divided responsibility ? If we had a reformed 
House of Lords in place of a House of Landlords, the House of 
Commons might cease to retain statesmen of age, dignity, and of the 
ripest experience. The responsibility of the House of Lords, which has 
fallen throughout this century until now the Upper House has no 
concern in the making or unmaking of ministries, would at once 
revive, and the House of Commons would pass—as the House of 
Representatives at Washington passes—projects of law dedicated to 
Buncombe, and not seriously designed for the Statute Book. It does, 
I think, sometimes happen that the House of Lords rejects a crude 
proposal from the House of Commons. I think I have seen laws, or at 
least clauses, passed by the House of Commons somewhat carelessly. 
That must be the consequence of a Second Chamber. But there is 
less of it in England than in any other country, because of the over- 
whelming superiority of the power of the House of Commons. 

It is proposed to limit the veto of the House of Lords. It is 
suggested that when a Bill is passed a second time in a second 
session by the Commons, its principle shall not be refused by the 
House of Lords. It is not clear what the advocates of this policy 
propose as to amendments. Whena Bill is returned to the Lords 
they must pass the second reading; but what about amendments in 
committee ? If the Lords make amendments and the Commons insist 
upon the original Bill, is their will to be at once decisive? If it is, 
then the Lords would be encouraged not to go into committee upon 
every obnoxious Bill until the second session ; if it is not, then three 
sessions would be required to carry out the will of the House of 
Commons. I own I am not favourable to any form of this proposal. 
I prefer to operate directly upon opposition by the House of Lords. 
I do not wish to degrade the peerage, but I will not bate a jot of the 
power of the people through the House of Commons. It is far better 
for the commonwealth that Mr. Bright should enter that House 
half-a-dozen times in a session rather than that he should be placed 
in a Senate to lessen by his great authority the responsibility of the 
Commons. Responsibility makes dignity and character. No one, I 
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suppose, suggests a limitation of the Lords’ veto as preparatory to 
passing the Franchise Bill. The Franchise Bill should be passed, 
and passed by the creation of peers if Lord Salisbury will not yield 
without this reinforcement of the ministerial supporters. The veto 
question cannot have a practical connection with that Bill. It is a 
matter of subsequent concern. It would be extremely difficult. A 
Bill touching the privileges of Peers must originate in the House of 
Lords. The introduction of such a Bill in the Commons would be a 
breach of privilege. Technically, it would be not easy to abolish 
the House of Lords or to limit the veto of the Peers. I am not 
convinced it is desirable to restrain their veto by law. I do not 
know how to legislate for the House of Lords without increasing 
its responsibility, and without a corresponding reduction of that 
of the House of Commons. Suppose, for example, the plan of 
limiting the veto were adopted. The House of Lords would then 
be informed by law that they had a right to delay, it may be for 
twelve months, any proposal of the House of Commons. I think we 
can deal better with the House of Lords in its present form. Con- 
sistently with my natural respect for a body of gentlemen, including 
many who are worthy of the highest honour, I will do all in my 
power to lessen the responsibility of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Courtney is one of very few politicians who have com- 
mitted themselves to positive recommendations. Asserting that a 
Second Chamber may have its uses in moderating the action of the 
First Chamber, he says the House of Lords has two defects: 
(1) it offers no check to the extravagancies of the party calling 
itself Conservative ; and (2) its vote is absolute instead of suspensory. 
The first question to be considered is this: Does a Second Chamber 
moderate the action of a First Chamber? The House of Com- 
mons has not yet attained its ultimate form; it is not yet fully 
representative of the people. In a community which has reached a 
high level of political knowledge and experience, it is likely that a 
Second Chamber would have an opposite tendency. Whether the 
subject be an individual or a body of individuals, it is responsibility 
combined with knowledge which constrains to moderation. The 
position of the House of Lords may become such as would be that of 
the Crown, if the Crown had an open, deliberate responsibility for 
every action of Lord Salisbury in the place of Prime Minister. The 
value of any Second Chamber as a moderating instrument must 
decline with the progress of every community. With an enlightened 
and well-instructed people, the best security for moderation in 
government is only to be gained by forcing the fullest responsibility 
upon their representatives. I expect, I hope, therefore, to witness a 
decline in the authority of all Second Chambers, because I regard 
them as dangerous to the ultimate progress of nations, to that 
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moderation of which in their origin and career they may have been 
useful and efficient guardians, 

Then we come to the defects of the House of Lords. Lord Russell 
thought there was a defect in the personal composition of the House 
of Lords which does not belong to its original constitution. “It 
has,” he said, “ become a party body.” I do not see how this defect 
can be permanently removed. Suppose Mr. Gladstone were obliged 
to use the powers which her Majesty will doubtless give him in 
October, and were to redress the balance by the creation of sixty 
Liberal peers, including great men of business such as Mr. Samuel 
Morley and Irish peers such as Lord Kensington. Does any one 
imagine that in the House of Lords there is or will be other than 
one current which is always carrying Peers over to the Tory majority ? 
Mr. Fawcett has suggested that the presidents of royal, learned, and 
professional societies should be members of the House of Lords; 
Lord Rosebery would have delegates from the colonies to sit with 
himself on the red benches; and Mr. Courtney proposes that “ the 
Upper House shall be reinforced by representatives of the classes 
now practically unrepresented in it.” I am opposed to every one of 
these suggestions. I believe that if Mr. Courtney were to place 
Henry Broadhurst and Joseph Arch in the House of Lords, they or 
their descendants would yield, must yield, to the influences of the 
position. I cannot think it desirable that the heads of learned 
societies or delegates from the colonies should be exposed to reaction- 
ary tendencies. I have met with Nonconformists who appear to 
desire that the presidents of their respective conferences should sit 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury. I regard this as a vain and silly 
idea fit to be condemned by the parable of putting new wine into 
old bottles. The extent to which it could be operative would be 
that the useful energy of Nonconformists might be, to some extent, 
spilled and wasted. Each and every one of these proposals lead 
straight in the direction of a Senate nominated for representative 
character or meritorious service. I would rather preserve the House 
of Lords than lend a hand in that direction. 

I am not discontented with the present condition and tendency of 
the House of Lords. I would not even compel Peers to be late for 
dinner by changing the quorum from three to forty; and as to 
reform of the House of Lords, I have but two small propositions to 
put forward. I think the Crown should suspend the writ of sum- 
mons of any Peer who accepted permanent office. The number of 
Peers holding offices which would disqualify a commoner for election 
to the House of Commons has much increased. This inequality 
between members of the two Houses is unjust and improper. The 
constitutional reasons which prevent a member of the Land Commis- 
sion, or of the Ecclesiastical Commission, or of the Customs Com- 
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mission from sitting in the Lower House apply with equal force to 
the Upper House. My second reform would be that Private Bill 
Committees should consist of six members, and be composed of three 
members of each House. In a single case, that of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill, this would have saved an expenditure of more than 
£50,000, and a serious loss of time to such important functionaries 
as railway managers and town-clerks, whose labours are concerned 
with the lives and property of the people. 

The abolition of the House of Lords is talked of as if it could be 
accomplished by a private member’s Bill, or even by a Tuesday 
resolution of the House of Commons. The only way of abolishing 
that House known to the Constitution would be by passing a Bill in 
the House of Lords, and by the adoption of that Bill by the House 
of Commons and the Crown. Any other method must display the 
rudeness of revolution. If ever the House of Lords is abolished it 
will probably be by a decree of the Crown acting upon an address 
from the House of Commons. It seems to me, however, that the 
basis of the House of Lords will undergo great changes. It is now, 
and has always been, wealth in the possession of land. Excluding 
the roads and the water as no man’s land, the Lords hold nearly 
one quarter of the United Kingdom. The chief economic evils of 
the system by which they retain this enormous property in practical 
perpetuity extend far beyond their own body, and affect much more 
than 40,000,000 acres. A reformed House of Commons will change 
this basis, and the rich Peers, who are not a few, and who are foremost 
in power and ability, will make no determined resistance against 
measures which will be so rich with advantage to life tenants, 
and which will propose to give freedom to the land. When the 
transfer of land is made simple and expeditious, as it must be if this 
country is to fight for its place among nations with fair prospect of 
success, the disintegration of large estates will be rapid. The dif- 
fusion of property in land will benefit landlords first, and afterwards 
all classes of the community. But under the influence of such 
changes the authority of the House of Lords must decline. A time 
will come in which the House of Lords will recognise that, as to a 
large number of Peers, the basis of its authority has departed. The 
representative system will then have become so omnipotent, so 
impatient of any such control, that great reform or dissolution must 
be accepted. When that time arrives, and it may yet be scarcely 
within a measurable distance, I am inclined to think that the 
governing body of the Peers themselves will prefer to claim the full 
rights of citizenship and dissolution of the House of Lords. 

ArTHUR ARNOLD. 

















DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
Cuarter VIII. 


IN WHICH IS EXHIBITED HOW A PRACTICAL MAN AND A DIVINING 
WOMAN LEARN TO RESPECT ONE ANOTHER. 


“You see, you are my crutch,” Lady Dunstane said to Redworth, 
raising the stick in reminder of the present. 

He offered his arm and hurriedly informed her, to dispose of dull 
personal matter, that he had just landed. She had sighed: her voice 
betrayed some agitation. 

His partial acquaintance with the Herculean Sir Lukin’s reputa- 
tion in town inspired a fear of his being about to receive admission 
to the distressful confidences of the wife, and he asked if Mrs. 
Warwick was well. 

“T heard from her this morning,” said Lady Dunstane, and 
motioned him to achair beside the sofa, where she half reclined, 
closing her eyes. The sight of tears on the eyelashes frightened 
him. She roused herself to look at the clock. “ Providence or 
accident, you are here,” she said. ‘I could not have prayed for 
the coming of a truer man. Mrs. Warwick is in great danger. . 
You know our love. She is the best of me, heart and soul. Her 
husband has chosen to act on vile suspicions—baseless, I could hold 
my hand in the fire and swear. She has enemies, or the jealous 
fury is on the man—I know little of him. He has commenced an 
action against her. He will rue it. But she . . . you understand 
this of women at least ;—they are not cowards in all things !—but 
the horror of facing a public scandal :—my poor girl writes of the 
hatefulness of having to act the complacent—put on her accustomed 
self! Well, she shrinks from it. She is leaving the country.” 

“Wrong ! ” cried Redworth. 

“Wrong indeed. She writes, that in two days she will be out of 
it. Judge her asI do, though you areaman,I pray. You have 
seen the hunted hare. It is our education—we have something of 
the hare in us when the hounds are full cry. Our bravest, our best, 
have an impulse to run. ‘ By this, poor Wat far off upon a hill.’ 
Shakespeare would have the divine comprehension. I have thought 
all round it and come back to him. She is one of Shakespeare’s 
women : another character, but one of his own :—another Hermione! 
I dream of him, seeing her with that eye of steady flame. The 
bravest and best of us at bay in the world need an eye like his, to 
read deep and not be bafiled by inconsistencies.” 
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Insensibly Redworth blinked. His consciousness of an exalted 
compassion for the lady was heated by these flights of advocacy to 
feel that he was almost seated beside the sovereign poet thus 
eulogized, and he was of a modest nature. 

“But you are practical,” pursued Lady Dunstane, observing signs 
that she took for impatience. ‘“ You are thinking of what can be 
done. If Lukin were here I would send him to the Crossways with- 
out a moment’s delay, on the chance, the mere chance :— it shines 
tome! If I were only a little stronger! I fear I might break 
down, and it would be unfair to my husband, Iam certain she will 
go to the Crossways. Tony is one of the women who burn to give 
last kisses to things they love. Her father died there. She is 
Irish—superstitious in affection. I know her so well. At this 
moment I see her there. If not, she has grown unlike herself.” 

“Have you a stout horse in the stables? ” Redworth asked. 

“You remember the mare Bertha ; you have ridden her.” 

He spoke of three hours of daylight and a moon to rise. “She 
has often pointed out to me from your ridges where the Crossways 
lies, about three miles from the downs, near a village named Stor- 
ling, on the road to Brasted. The house has a small plantation of 
firs behind it, and a bit of river—rare for Sussex—to the right. An 
old straggling red brick house at Crossways, a stone’s throw from a 
fingerpost on a square of green: roads to Brasted, London, Wick- 
ford, Riddlehurst. I shall find it. Write what you have to say, 
my lady, and confide it to me. I'll go, with your permission, and 
take a look at the mare. Sussex roads are heavy in this damp 
weather, and the frost coming on won’t improve them for a tired 
beast. We haven’t our Rails laid down there yet.” 

“You make me admit some virtues in the practical,” said Lady 
Dunstane; and had the poor fellow vollied forth a tale of the ever- 
lastingness of his passion for Diana, it would have touched her far 
less than his exact memory of Diana’s description of her loved birth- 
place. 

She wrote : 

“T trust my messenger to tell you how I hang on you. I see my 
ship making for the rocks. You break your Emma’s heart. It will 
be the second wrong step. I shall not survive it. The threat has 
made me incapable of rushing to you, as I might have had strength 
to do yesterday. I am shattered, and I wait panting for Mr. Red- 
worth’s return with you. He has called, by accident, as we say. 
Trust to him. If ever heaven was active to avert a fatal mischance 
it is to-day. You will not stand against my supplication. It is my 
life I cry for. Ihave no more time. He starts. He leaves me to 
pray—like the mother seeing her child on the-edge of the cliff. 
Come. This is your breast,my Tony! And your soul warns you 
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it is right to come. Do rightly. Scorn other counsel—the coward’s. 
Come with our friend—the one man known to me who can be a 
friend of women.” 

She saw him start, after fortifying him with a tumbler of choice 
Bordeaux, thinking how Tony would have said she was like a lady 
arming her knight for battle. 

Redworth struck on a Southward line from chalk-ridge to sand, 
where he had a pleasant footing in familiar country, under beeches 
that browned the ways, along beside a meadow-brook fed by the 
heights, through pines and across deep sand-ruts to full view of 
weald and downs. Diana had been with him here in her maiden days! 
The coloured back of a coach put an end to that dream. A favour- 
able land for Rails: and she had looked over it; and he was now 
becoming a wealthy man: and she was a married woman straining 
the leash. His errand would not bear examination, it seemed such 
a desperate long shot. He shut his inner vision on it, and pricked 
forward. When the burning sunset shot waves above the juniper 
and yews behind him, he was far on the weald, trotting down an 
interminable road. 

The moon stood high on her march as he entered Storling. He 
fed at the Three Ravens Inn on a snack of cold meat and tea, 
standing, and set forth, clearly directed, “if he kept a sharp eye 
open.” A light in a cottage invited him to apply for fresh direc- 
tions. The door was opened by a woman, who had never heard tell 
of the Crossways, nor had her husband, nor any of the children 
crowding round them. A voice within ejaculated: “ Crassways ;” 
and soon upon the grating of a chair, an old man, whom the woman 
named her lodger, by way of introduction, presented himself with 
his hat on, saying: “I know the spot they calls Crassways,” and he 
led. Redworth understood the intention that a job was to be made 
of it, and submitting, said: “To the right, I think.” He was bidden 
to come along, if he wanted “they Crassways,” and from the right 
they turned to the left, and further sharp round, and on to a turn, 
where the old man, otherwise incommunicative, said: ‘‘ There, down 
thik theer road, and a post in the middle.” 

“T want a house, not a post!” roared Redworth, spying a bare 
space. 

The old man dispatched a finger travelling to his nob. ‘“ Naw, 
there’s ne’er a house. But that’s crassways for four roads, if it’s 
crassways you wants,” 

Further walking brought them toa turn. Any turn seemed hope- 
ful. Another turn offered the welcome sight of a blazing doorway 
on a rise of ground off the road. Approaching it, the old man 
requested him to “ bide a bit,” and stalked the ascent at long 
strides. A vigorous old fellow. Redworth waited below, observing 
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how he joined the group at the lighted door, and, as it was apparent, 
put his question of the whereabout of the Crossways. Finally, in 
extreme impatience, he walked up to the group of spectators. They 
were all, and Andrew Hedger among them, the most entranced and 
profoundly reverent, observing the dissection of a pig. 

Unable to awaken his hearing, Redworth jogged his arm, and the 
shake was ineffective until it grew in force. 

Andrew Hedger yielded his arm. He slowly withdrew his intent 
fond gaze from the fair outstretched white carcase, and with drooping 
eyelids, he said: ‘“‘ Ah could eat hog a solid hower !” 

He had forgotten to ask the way, intoxicated by the aspect of the 
pig; and when he did ask it, he was hard of understanding, given 
wholly to his last glimpses. 

Redworth got the directions. He would have dismissed Mr. 
Andrew Hedger, but there was no doing so. “I'll show ye on to 
the Crassways House,” the latter said, implying that he had already 
earned something by showing him the Crossways post. 

They crossed the wooden bridge of a flooded stream. 

“Now ye have it,” said the hog-worshipper ; “that may be the 
house, I reckon.” 

A dark mass of building, with the moon behind it, shining in 
spikes through a mound of firs, met Redworth’s gaze. The windows 
all were blind, no smoke rose from the chimneys. He noted the 
dusky square of green, and the finger-post signalling the centre of 
the four roads. Andrew Hedger repeated that it was the Crossways 
house, “ne’er a doubt.” Redworth paid him his expected fee, 
whereupon Andrew, shouldering off, wished him a hearty good 
night, and forthwith departed at high pedestrian pace, manifestly to 
have a concluding look at the beloved anatomy. 

There stood the house. Absolutely empty! thought Redworth. 
He looked at the windows facing the downs with dead eyes. The 
vivid idea of her was a phantom presence, and cold, assuring him 
that the bodily Diana was absent. 

Anticipating the blank silence, he rang the house-bell. It 
seemed to set wagging a weariful tongue in a corpse. The bell 
did its duty to the last note, and one thin revival stroke, for a finish, 
as in days when it responded livingly to the guest. He pulled, and 
had the reply, just the same, with the faint terminal touch, resemb- 
ling exactly a “There!” at the close of a voluble ‘delivery in the 
negative. Absolutely empty. He pulled and pulled. The bell 
wagged, wagged. This had been a house of a witty host, a merry 
girl, junketting guests; a house of hilarious thunders, lightnings of 
fun and fancy. Death never seemed more voiceful than in that 
wagging of the bell. 


The temptation to glance at the wild divinings of dreamy-witted 
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women from the point of view of the practical man, was aided by 
the intense frigidity of the atmosphere in leading him to criticize a 
sex not much used to the exercise of brains. 

The downs were like a wavy robe of shadowy grey silk. No 
wonder that she had loved to look on them! 

And it was no wonder that Andrew Hedger enjoyed prime bacon. 
Bacon frizzling, fat rashers of real home-fed on the fire—none of 
your foreign—suggested a genial refreshment and resistance to 
antagonistic elements. 

These were notions darting through a half-nourished gentleman 
nipped in the frame by a severely frosty night. Truly a most 
beautiful night! She would have delighted to see it here. The 
downs were like floating islands, like fairy-laden vapours ; solid, as 
Andrew Hedger’s hour of eating; visionary, as too often his desire. 

Redworth muttered to himself, after taking the picture of the 
house and surrounding country from the sward, that he thought it 
about the sharpest night he had ever encountered in England. He 
was cold, hungry, dispirited, and astoundingly stricken with an 
incapacity to separate any of his thoughts from old Andrew Hedger. 
Nature was at her pranks upon him. 

He left the garden briskly, as to the legs, and reluctantly. He 
would have liked to know whether Diana had recently visited the 
house, or was expected. It could be learnt in the morning ; but his 
mission was urgent and he on the wings of it. He was vexed and 
saddened. 

Scarcely had he closed the garden-gate when the noise of an 
opening window arrested him, and he called. The answer was in a 
feminine voice, youngish, not disagreeable, though not Diana’s. 

He heard none of the words, but rejoined in a bawl: “ Mrs. 
Warwick !—Mr. Redworth!” 

That was loud enough for the deaf or the dead. 

The window closed. He went to the door and waited. It swung 
wide to him; and, O marvel of a woman’s divination of a woman! 
there stood Diana. 


CuaptTer IX. 


SHOWS HOW A POSITION OF DELICACY FOR A LADY AND GENTLEMAN 
WAS MET IN SIMPLE FASHION WITHOUT HURT TO EITHER, 


“ Hap I known it was you!” said Diana, bidding him enter the 

passage. She wore a black silk mantilla and was warmly covered. 
She called to her maid Danvers, whom Redworth remembered : a 

firm woman of about forty, wrapped, like her mistress, in head- 

covering, cloak, scarf and shawl. ‘Telling her to scour the kitchen 
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for firewood, Diana led into a sitting-room. ‘I need not ask—you 
have come from Lady Dunstane,”’ she said. “Is she well?” 

“Deeply anxious.” 

The small glow of candle-light made her dark rich colouring 
orange in shadow. 

“‘ House and grounds are open to a tenant,” she resumed. ‘I say 
good-bye to them to-morrow morning. The old couple who are in 
charge sleep in the village to-night. I did not want them here. You 
have a letter for me ?” . 

He put his hand to his pocket for the letter. 

“ Presently,” she said. She divined the contents, and nursed her 
resolution to withstand them. Danvers had brought firewood and 
coal. Orders were given to her, and in spite of the opposition of 
the maid and intervention of the gentleman, Diana knelt at the 
grate, observing: “Allow me to do this. I can lay and light a 
fire.” 

He was obliged to look on: she was a woman who spoke her 
meaning. She knelt, handling paper, firewood and matches, like a 
housemaid. Danvers proceeded on her mission, and Redworth eyed 
Diana in the first fire-glow. He could have imagined a Madonna 
on an old black Spanish canvas. 

The act of service was beautiful in gracefulness, and her simplicity 
in doing the work touched it spiritually. He thought, as she knelt 
there, that never had he seen how lovely and how charged with 
mystery her features were; the dark large eyes full on the brows; 
the proud line of a straight nose in right measure to the bow of the 
lips; reposeful red lips, shut, and their curve of the slumber-smile 
at the corners. Her forehead was broad; the chin of a sufficient 
firmness to sustain that noble square; the brows marked by a soft 
thick brush to the temples; her black hair plainly drawn along her 
head to the knot, revealed by the mantilla fallen on her neck. 

Elegant in plainness, the classic poet would have said of her hair 
and dress. She was of the women whose wits are quick in every- 
thing they do. That which was proper to her position, complexion, 
and the hour, surely marked her appearance. Unaccountably this 
night, the fair fleshly presence overweighted her intellectual dis- 
tinction, to an observer bent on vindicating her innocence. Or 
rather, he saw the hidden in the visible. 

Owner of such a woman, and to lose her! Redworth pitied the 
husband. 

The crackling flames reddened her whole person. Gazing, he 
remembered Lady Dunstane saying of her once, that in anger she 
had the nostrils of a war-horse. The nostrils now were faintly alive 
under some sensitive impression of her musings. The olive cheeks, 
pale as she stood in the doorway, were flushed by the fire-beams, 
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though no longer with their swarthy central rose; tropic flower of a 
pure and abounding blood, as it had seemed. She was now beset by 
battle. His pity for he~, and his eager championship, overwhelmed 
the spirit of compassion for the foolish, wretched husband. Dolt, 
the man must be, Redworth thought; and he asked inwardly, Did 
the miserable tyrant suppose of a woman like this, that she would be 
content to shine as a candle in a grated lanthorn? The generosity 
of men speculating upon other men’s possessions is known. Yet the 
man who loves a woman has to the full the husband’s jealousy of 
her good name. And a lover that, without the claims of the alliance, 
can be wounded on her behalf, is less distracted in his homage by 
his personal luminary, to which man’s manufacture of balm and in- 
cense is mainly drawn when his love is wounded. That contempla- 
tion of her incomparable beauty, with the multitude of his ideas 
fluttering round it, did somewhat shake the personal luminary in 
Redworth. He was conscious of pangs. The question bit him: 
How far had she been indiscreet or wilful ? and the bite of it was a 
keen acid to his nerves. A woman doubted by her husband, is 
always, and even to her champions in the first hours of the noxious 
rumour, until they have solidified in confidence through service, a 
creature of the wilds, marked for our ancient running. Nay, more 
than a cynical world, these latter will be sensible of it. The doubt 
casts her forth, the general yelp drags her down; she runs like the 
prey of the forest under spotting branches ; clear if we can think so, 
but it has to be thought in devotedness: her character is abroad. 
Redworth bore a strong resemblance to his fellow men, except for 
his power of faith in this woman. Nevertheless it required the 
superbness of her beauty and the contrasting charm of her humble 
posture of kneeling by the fire, to set him on his right track of 
mind. He knew and was sure of her. He dispersed the unhallowed 
fry in attendance upon any stirring of the reptile part of us, to look 
at her with the eyes of a friend. And if .. .!—a little mouse of a 
thought scampered out of one of the chambers of his head and darted 
along the passages, fetching a sweat to his brows. Well, whatso- 
ever the fact, his heart was hers! He hoped he could be charitable 
to women. 

She rose from her knees and said: ‘ Now, please, give me the 
letter.” 

He was entreated to excuse her for consigning him to firelight 
when she left the room. 

Danvers brought in a dismal tallow candle, remarking that her 
mistress had not expected visitors: her mistress had nothing but tea 
and bread and butter to offer him. Danvers uttered no complaint of 
her sufferings ; happy in being the picture of them. 

“Tm not hungry,” said he. 
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A plate of Andrew Hedger’s own would not have tempted him. 
The foolish frizzle of bacon sung in his ears as he walked from end 
to end of the room ; an illusion of his fancy pricked by a frost-edged 
appetite. But the anticipated contest with Diana checked and 
numbed the craving. 

Was Warwick a man to proceed to extremities on a mad sus- 
picion >What kind of proof had he? 

Redworth summoned the portrait of Mr. Warwick before him, 
and beheld a sweeping of close eyes in cloud, a long upper lip in 
cloud; the rest of him was all cloud. As usual with these con- 
jurations of a face, the index of the nature conceived by him dis- 
played itself, and no more ; but he took it for the whole physiognomy, 
and pronounced of the husband thus delineated, that those close eyes 
of the long upper lip would both suspect and proceed madly. 

He was invited by Danvers to enter the dining-room. There 
Diana joined him. 

“The best of a dinner on bread and butter is, that one is ready 
for supper soon after it,” she said, swimming to the tea-tray. ‘“ You 
have been very successful in America ?”’ 

‘Successful ; perhaps; we exclude extremes in our calculations of 
the still problematical.” 


“‘T am sure,” said she, “you always have faith in your calcula- 
tions.” 

Her innocent archness dealt him a stab sharper than any he had 
known since the day of his hearing of her engagement. He mut- 
tered of his calculations being human; he was as much of a fool as 
other men—more ! 

“Oh! no,” said she. 

He knocked a rising groan on the head, and rejoined: “I hope I 
may not have to say so to-night.” 

Redworth left his chair and walked to the mantelpiece. 

“ You have read Lady Dunstane’s letter,” he began. 

She nodded. ‘TI have.” 

“ Can you resist her appeal to you ?” 

“T must.” 

“She is not in a condition to bear it well. You will pardon me, 
Mrs. Warwick .. .” 

“Fully! Fully!” 

“‘T venture to offer merely practical advice. You have thought 
of it all, but have not felt it. In these cases, the one thing to do is 
to make a stand. Lady Dunstane has a clear head. She sees what 
has to be endured by you. Consider: she appeals to me to bring 
you her letter. Would she have chosen me, or any man, for her 


messenger, if it had not appeared to her a matter of life and 
death ?—You count me among your friends.”’ 
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* One of the truest.” 

“Here are two, then, and your own good sense. For I do not 
believe it to be a question of courage.” 

“He has commenced. Let him carry it out,” said Diana. 

Her desperation could have added the cry—and give me freedom! 
That was the secret in her heart. She had struck on the hope for 
the detested yoke to be broken at any cost. 

“T decline to meet his charges. I despise them. If my friends 
have faith in me—and they may !—I want nothing more.” 

“Well, I won’t talk commonplaces about the world,” said Red- 
worth. ‘ We can none of us afford to have it against us. Consider 
a moment: to your friends you are the Diana Merion they knew, 
and they will not suffer an injury to your good name without a 
struggle. Butif you fly? You leave the dearest you have to the 
whole brunt of it.” 

“ They will, if they love me.” 

“They will. But think of the shock to her. Lady Dunstane 
reads you...” 

“Notquite. No, not if she even wishes me to stay!” said Diana. 

Ife was too intent on his pleading to perceive a signification. 

‘She reads you as clearly in the dark as if you were present with 
her.” 

“Oh! why am I not ten years older!” Diana cried, and tried to 
face round to him, and stopped paralyzed. ‘Ten years older, I 
could discuss my situation, as an old woman of the world, and use 
my wits to defend myself.”’ 

“‘ And then you would net dream of flight before it!” 

“No, she does not read me: no! She saw that I might come to 
the Crossways. She—no one but myself can see the wisdom of my 
holding aloof, in contempt of this baseness.”’ 

“ And of allowing her to sink under that which your presence 
would arrest. Her strength will not support it.” 

“Emma! oh, cruel!” Diana sprang up to give play to her 
limbs. She dropped on another chair. ‘Go I must, I cannot turn 
back. She saw my old attachment to this place. It was not difli- 
cult to guess . . . Who but I can see the wisest course for me! ” 

“Tt comes to this, that the blow aimed at you in your absence 
will strike her, and mortally,” said Redworth. 

“Then I say it is terrible to have a friend,” said Diana, with her 
bosom heaving. 

“ Friendship, I fancy, means one heart between two.” 

His unstressed observation hit a bell in her head and set it 
reverberating. She and Emma had spoken, written, the very words. 
She drew forth her Emma’s letter from under her left breast, and 
read some half-blinded lines. 
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Redworth immediately prepared to leave her to her feelings— 
trustier guides than her judgment in this crisis. 

‘‘ Adieu, for the night, Mrs. Warwick,” he said, and was guilty 
of eulogizing the judgment he thought erratic for the moment. 
“Night isa calm adviser. Let me presume to come again in the 
morning. I dare not go back without you.”’ 

She looked up. As they faced together, each saw that the other 
had passed through a furnace, scorching enough to him, though hers 
was the delicacy exposed. The reflection had its weight with her 
during the night. 

“ Danvers is getting ready a bed for you; she is airing linen,” 
Diana said. But the bed was declined, and the hospitality was not 
pressed. The offer of it seemed to him significant of an unwary 
cordiality and thoughtlessness of tattlers that might account possibly 


for many things—supposing a fool or madman, or malignants, to 
interpret them. 


‘Then, good night,” said she. 

They joined hands. He exacted no promise that she would be 
present in the morning to receive him; and it was a consolation to 
her desire for freedom, until she reflected on the perfect confidence 
it implied, and felt as a quivering butterfly impalpably pinned. 


CuarTerR X. 
THE CONFLICT OF THE NIGHT. 


Her brain was a steam-wheel throughout the night; everything 
that could be thought of was tossed, nothing grasped. 

The unfriendliness of the friends who sought to retain her 
recurred. For look :—to fly could not be interpreted as a flight. 
It was but a stepping aside, a disdain of defending herself, and a 
wrapping of herself in her dignity. Women would be with her. She 
called on the noblest of them to justify the course she chose, and 
they did, in an almost audible murmur. 

And O the rich reward. A black archway-gate swung open to 
the glittering fields of freedom. 

Emma was not of the chorus. Emma meditated as an invalid. 
How often had Emma bewailed to her that the most grievous burden 
of her malady was her fatal tendency to brood sickly upon human 
complications! She could not see the blessedness of the prospect of 
freedom to a woman abominably yoked. What if a miserable woman 
were dragged through mire to reach it! Married, the mire was her 
portion, whatever she might do. That man—but pass him! 
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And that other—the dear, the kind, careless, high-hearted old 
friend. He could honestly protest his guiltlessness, and would 
smilingly leave the case to go its ways. Of this she was sure, that 
her decision and her pleasure would be his. They were tied to the 
stake. She had already tasted some of the mortal agony. Did it 
matter whether the flames consumed her ? 

Reflecting on the interview with Redworth, though she had per- 
formed her part in it placidly, her skin burned. It was the begin- 
ning of tortures if she stayed in England. 

By staying to defend herself she forfeited her attitude of dignity 
and lost all chance of her reward. And name the sort of world it 
is, dear friends, for which we are to sacrifice our one hope of free- 
dom, that we may preserve our fair fame in it! 

Diana cried aloud, “ My freedom!” feeling as a butterfly flown 
out of a box to stretches of sunny earth beneath spacious heavens. 
Her bitter marriage, joyless in all its chapters, indefensible where 
the man was right as well as where insensately wrong, had been 
imprisonment. She excused him down to his last madness, if only 
the bonds were broken. Here, too, in this very house of her happi- 
ness with her father, she had bound ‘herself to the man ; voluntarily, 
quite inexplicably. Voluntarily, as we say. But there must be a 
spell upon us at times. Upon young women, there certainly is. 

The wild brain of Diana, aroused by her later enlightenment as to 
the laws of life and nature, dashed in revolt at the laws of the world 
when she thought of the forces, natural and social, urging young 
women to marry and be bound to the end. 

It should be a spotless world which is thus ruthless. 

But were the world impeccable, it would behave more generously . 

The world is ruthless, dear friends, because the world is hypocrite ! 
The world cannot afford to be magnanimous, or even just. 

Her dissensions with her husband, their differences of opinion 
and petty wranglings, hoistings of two standards, reconciliations for 
the sake of decency, breaches of the truce, and his detested meanness, 
the man behind the mask ; and glimpses of herself too, the half- 
known, half-suspected, developing creature claiming to be Diana, and 
unlike her dreamed Diana, deformed by marriage, irritable, acerb, 
rebellious, constantly justifiable against him, but not in her own 
mind, and therefore accusing him of the double crime of provoking 
her and perverting her—these were the troops defiling through her 
head while she did battle with the hypocrite world. 

One painful sting was caused by the feeling that she could have 
loved:—whom? An ideal. Had he, the imagined but unvisioned, 
been her yokefellow, would she now lie raising caged-beast cries in 
execration of the yoke? She would not now be seeing herself as 
hare, serpent, tigress! The hypothesis was reviewed in negatives : 
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she had barely a sense of softness, just a single little heave of the 
bosom, quivering upward and leadenly sinking, when she glanced at 
a married Diana heartily mated. The regrets of the youthful for a 
life sailing away under medical sentence of death in the sad eyes of 
relatives, resemble it. She could have loved. Good-bye to that! 

A woman’s brutallest tussle with the world was upon her. She 
was in the arena of the savage claws, flung there by the man who of 
all others should have protected her from them. And what had she 
done to deserve it? She listened to the advocate pleading her case ; 
she primed him to admit the charges, to say the worst, in contempt 
of legal prudence, and thereby expose her transparent honesty. The 
very things awakening a mad suspicion proved her innocence. But 
was she this utterly simple person? Oh, no! She was the Diana 
of the pride in her power of fencing with evil—by no means of the 
order of those ninny young women who realize the popular concep- 
tion of the purely innocent. She had fenced and kept her guard. 
Of this it was her angry glory to have the knowledge. But she had 
been compelled to fence. Such are men in the world of facts, that 
when a woman steps out of her domestic tangle to assert, because it 
is a tangle, her rights to partial independence, they sight her for 
their prey, or at least they complacently suppose her accessible. 
Wretched at home, a woman ought to bury herself in her wretched- 
ness, else may she be assured that not the cleverest, wariest guard 
will cover her character. 

Against the husband, her cause was triumphant. Against herself, 
she decided not to plead it; for this reason, that the preceding 
Court, which was the public and only positive one, had entirely and 
justly exonerated her. But the holding of her hand by the friend 
half a minute too long for friendship, and the overfriendliness of 
looks, letters, frequency of visits, would speak within her. She had 
a darting view of her husband’s estimation of them in his present 
mood. She quenched it ; they were trifles, things that women of the 
world have to combat. The revelation to a fair-minded young 
woman of the majority of men being naught other than men, and 
some of the friendliest of men betraying confidence under the excuse 
of temptation, is one of the shocks to simplicity which leave her the 
alternative of misanthropy or philosophy. Diana had not the heart 
to hate her kind, so she resigned herself to pardon, and to the recog- 
nition of the state of duel between the sexes—active enough in her 
sphere of society. The circle hummed with it; many lived for it. 
Could she pretend to ignore it? Her personal experience might 
have instigated a less clear and less intrepid nature to take advantage 
of the opportunity for playing the popular innocent, who runs about 
with astonished eyes to find herself in so hunting a world, and wins 
general compassion, if not shelter in unsuspected and unlicensed 
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places. There is perpetually the inducement to act the hypocrite 
before the hypocrite world, unless a woman submits to be the humbly 
knitting housewife, unquestioningly worshipful of her lord ; for the 
world is ever gracious to an hypocrisy that pays homage to the 
mask of virtue by copying it; the world is hostile to the face of an 
innocence not conventionally simpering and quite surprised ; the 
world prefers decorum to honesty. ‘ Let me be myself, whatever 
the martyrdom !” she cried, in that phase of young sensation when, 
to the blooming woman, the putting on of a mask appears to wither 
her and reduce her to the show she parades. Yet, in common with 
her sisterhood, she owned she had worn a sort of mask; the world 
demands it of them as the price of their station. That she had never 
worn it consentingly was the plea for now casting it off altogether, 
showing herself as she was, accepting martyrdom, becoming the first 
martyr of the modern woman’s cause—a grand position ! and one 
imaginable to an excited mind in the dark, which does not conjure a 
critical humour, as light does, to correct the feverish sublimity. 
She was, then, this martyr, a woman capable of telling the world she 
knew it, and of confessing that she had behaved in disdain of its 
rigider rules, according to her own ideas of her immunities. O 
brave ! 

But was she holding the position by flight? It involved the 
challenge of consequences, not an evasion of them. 

She moaned ; her mental steam-wheel stopped ; fatigue brought 
sleep. 

She had sensationally led her rebellious wits to the Crossways, 
distilling much poison from thoughts on the way ; and there, for the 
luxury of a still seeming indecision, she sank into oblivion. 

In the morning the fight was over. She looked at the signpost 
of the Crossways whilst dressing, and submitted to follow, obediently 
as a puppet, the road recommended by friends, though a voice 
within, that she took for the intimations of her reason, protested 
that they were wrong, that they were judging of her case in the 
general, and unwisely—disastrously for her. 

The mistaking of her desires for her reason was peculiar to her 
situation. 


Cuaptrer XI. 
BETWEEN EMMA AND DIANA. 


Diana was in the arms of her friend at a late hour of the evening, 
and Danvers breathed the amiable atmosphere of footmen once more, 
professing herself perished. This maid of the world, who could 
endure hardships and loss of society for the mistress to whom she 
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was attached, no sooner saw herself surrounded by the comforts 
befitting her station than she indulged in the luxury of a wailful 
dejectedness, the better to appreciate them. She was unaffectedly 
astonished to find her outcries against the cold and the journeyings 
to and fro interpreted as a serving-woman’s muffled comments on her 
mistress’s behaviour. Lady Dunstane’s maid Bartlett, and Mrs. 
Bridges the housekeeper, and Foster the butler, contrived to let her 
know that they could speak and they would; and they expressed 
their pity of her, toassist her to begin the speaking. She bowed in 
acceptance of Foster’s offer of a glass of wine after supper, but 
treated him and the other two immediately as though they had been 
interrogating bigwigs. 

“They wormed nothing out of me,” she said to her mistress at 
night, undressing her. ‘ But what a set they are! They’ve got 
such comfortable places, they’ve all their days and hours for talk of 
the doings of their superiors. They read the vilest of those town 
papers, and they put their two and two together of what is happening 
in and about. And not one of the footmen thinks of staying— 
because it’s so dull! and they and the maids object—did one ever 
hear ?—to the three uppers retiring, when they’ve done dining, to 
the private room to dessert.” 

“That is the custom ?” observed her mistress. 

“Foster carries the decanter, ma’am, and Mrs. Bridges the 
biscuits, and Bartlett the plate of fruit, and they march out in 
order.” 

“The man at the head of the procession, probably.” 

“Oh yes. And the others, though they have everything except 
the wine and dessert, don’t like it. When I was here last they were 
new, and hadn’t a word against it. Now they say it’s invidious!” 

Diana wrapped herself in a dressing-gown Lady Dunstane had 
sent her, and sat by the fire, thinking of the powder of tattle stored 
in servants’ halls to explode beneath her: and but for her choice 
of roads she might have been among strangers. 

“Yes, I was in a muse,” she said, raising her head to Emma, 
whom she expected and sat armed to meet, unaccountably iron- 
nerved. “I was questioning whether I could be quite as blameless 
as I fancy, if I sit and shiver to be in England. You will tell me I 
have taken the right road. I doubt it. But the road is taken, and 
hereI am. But any road that leads me to you is homeward, my 
darling!” She tried to melt, determining to be at least open with 
her. 

“T have not praised you enough for coming,” said Emma, when 
they had embraced again. 

“ Praise a little your ‘truest friend of women.’ Your letter gave 
the tug. I might have resisted it.” 
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“He came straight from heaven! But, cruel Tony! where is 
your love ?”’ 

“Tt is unequal to yours, dear, I see. I could have wrestled with 
anything abstract and distant, from being certain—. But here 
T am.” 

“But, my own dear girl, you never could have allowed this 
infamous charge to be undefended ? ” 

“T think so. I’ve an odd apathy as to my character ; rather like 
death, when one dreams of flying the soul. What does it matter? 
I should have left the flies and wasps to worry a corpse. And then 
—good-bye, gentility! I should have worked for my bread. I 
had thoughts of America. I fancy I can write; and Americans, 
one hears, are gentle to women.” 

“ Ah, Tony! there’sthe looking back. And, of all women, you !” 

“Or else, dear—well, perhaps, once on foreign soil, in a different 
air, [ might—might have looked back, and seen my whole self, not 
shattered, as I feel it now, and come home again, compassionate to 
the poor persecuted animal, to defend her. Perhaps that was what 
I was running away for, I fled on the instinct, often a good thing 
to trust.” ; 

“T saw you at the Crossways.” 

“T remember I had the dread that you would, though I did 
not imagine you would reach me so swiftly, My going there was 
an instinct too. I suppose we are all instinct when we have the world 
at our heels. Forgive me if I generalize without any longer the 
right to be included in the common human sum. ‘Pariah’ and 
‘taboo’ are words we borrow from barbarous tribes; they stick 
to me.” 

“My Tony, you look as bright as ever, and you speak de- 
spairingly.” 

“Call me enigma. I am that to myself, Emmy.” 

“You are not quite yourself to your friend,” 

“Since the blow I have been bewildered: I see nothing upright. 
It came on me suddenly ; stunned me. A bolt out of a clear sky, 
as they say. Ho spared meascene. There had been threats, and 
yet the sky was clear, or seemed. When we have a man for arbiter, 
he is our sky.” 

Emma pressed her Tony’s unresponsive hand, feeling strangely 
that her friend ebbed from her. 

“Has he . . . tomislead him?” she said, colouring at the breach 
in the question. 

“Proofs? He has the proofs he supposes.” 

“ Not to justify suspicion ? ” 

“He broke open my desk and took my letters.” 
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“Horrible! But the letters?” Emma shook with a nervous 
revulsion. 

“ You might read them.” 

“Basest of men! That is the unpardonable cowardice!” ex- 
claimed Emma. 

‘“‘ The world will read them, dear,” said Diana, and struck herself 
to ice. 

She broke from the bitter frigidity in fury. 

“They are letters—none very long—sometimes two short sentences 
—he wrote atany spare moment. On my honour, asa woman, I feel 
for him most. The letters—I would bear any accusation rather than 
that exposure. Letters of a man of his age to a young woman he 
rates too highly. The world reads them. Do you hear it saying it 
could have excused her for that fiddle-faddle with a younger—a 





young lover? And had I thought of a lover! ....I1 had no 
thought of loving or being loved. I confess I was flattered. To 
you, Emma, I will confess. . . . You see the public ridicule !—and 


half his age, he and I would have appeared a romantic couple! 
Confess, I said. Well, dear, the stake is lighted for a trial of its 
effect on me. It is this: he was never a dishonourable friend ; but 
men appear to be capable of friendship with women only for as long 
as we keep out of pulling distance of that line where friendship 
ceases. Zhey may step on it; we must hold back a league. I have 
learnt it. You will judge whether he disrespects me. As for him, 
he is a man; at his worst, not one of the worst; at his best, better 
than very many. There, now, Emma, you have me stripped and 
burning; there is my full confession. Except for this—yes, one 
thing further—that I do rage at the ridicule, and could choose, but 
for you, to have given the world cause to revile me, or think me 
‘romantic.’ Something or somebody to suffer for, would really be 
agreeable. It is a singular fact, I have not known what this love is, 
that they talk about. And behold me marched into Smithfield !— 
Society’s heretic, if you please. I must own I think it hard.” 

Emma chafed her cold hand softly. 

“It is hard; I understand it,” she murmured. “And is your 
Sunday visit to us in the list of offences ?”’ 

“ An item.” 

“You gave me a happy day.” 

“Then it counts for me in heaven.” 

“ He set spies on you?” 

“‘So we may presume.” 

Emma went through a sphere of tenuous reflections in a flash. 

“He will rue it. Perhaps now . . . he may now be regretting 


his wretched frenzy. And Tony could pardon ; she has the power 
of pardoning in her heart.” 
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“Oh! certainly, dear. But tell me why it is you speak to-night 
rather unlike the sedate, philosophical Emma; in a tone—well, 
tolerably sentimental ? ”’ 

“T am unaware of it,” said Emma, who could have retorted with 
a like reproach. ‘I am anxious, I will not say at present for your 
happiness, for your peace; and I have a hope that possibly a timely 
word from some friend—Lukin or another—might induce him to 
consider.” 

“To pardon me, do you mean?” cried Diana, flushing sternly. 

“Not pardon. Suppose a case of faults on both sides.” 

“ You address a faulty person, my dear. But do you know that 
you are hinting at a reconcilement ?”’ 

“ Might it not be?” 

“Open your eyes to what it involves. I trust I can pardon. Let 
him go his ways, do his darkest, or repent. But return to the roof 
of the ‘ basest of men,’ who was guilty of ‘the unpardonable cow- 
ardice?”? You expect me to be superhuman. When I consent to 
that, I shall be out of my woman’s skin, which he has branded. Go 
back to him!” She was taken with a shudder of head and limbs. 
“No; I really have the power of pardoning, and I am bound to; 
for among my debts to him, this present exemption, that is like 
Liberty dragging a chain, or, say, an escaped felon wearing his 
manacles, should count. I am sensible of my obligation. The price 
I pay for it is an immovable patch—attractive to male idiots, I have 
heard, and a mark of scorn to females. Between the two the 
remainder of my days will be lively. ‘Out, out, damned spot!’ 
But it will not. And not on the hand—on the forehead! We'll 
talk of it no longer. I have sent a note, with an enclosure, to my 
lawyers. I scll the Crossways, if I have the married woman’s right 
to any scrap of property, for money to scatter fees.” 

“ My purse, dear Tony!” exclaimed Emma. ‘My house! You 
will stay with me? Why do you shake your head? With me you 
are safe.” She spied’at the shadows in her friend’s face. ‘Ever 
since your marriage, Tony, you have been strange in your trick of 
refusing to stay with me. And you and I made our friendship the 
pledge of a belief in eternity! We vowed it. Come, I do talk 
sentimentally, but my heart isin it. I beg you—all the reasons 
are with me—to make my house your home. You will. You know 
I am rather lonely.” 

Diana struggled to keep her resolution from being broken by 
tenderness. And doubtless poor Sir Lukin had learnt his lesson : 
still, her defensive instincts could never quite slumber under his 
roof; not because of any further fear that they would have to be 
summoned ; it was chiefly owing to the consequences of his treacher- 
ous foolishness. For this half-home with her friend thenceforward 
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denied to her, she had accepted a protector, called husband—rashly, 
past credence in the retrospect; but it had been her propelling 
motive; and the loathings roused by her marriage helped to sicken 
her at the idea of a lengthened stay where she had suffered the 
shock precipitating her to an act of insanity. 

“Ido not forget you were an heiress, Emmy, and I ‘will come 
to you if I need money to keep my head up. As for staying, two 
reasons are against it. If I am to fight my battle, I must be seen; 
I must go about—wherever I am received. So my field is London. 
That is obvious. And I shall rest better in a house where my story 
is not known.” 

Two or three questions ensued. Diana had to fortify her fictitious 
objection by alluding to her maid’s prattle of the household below; 
and she excused the hapless, overfed, idle people of those regions. 

To Emma it seemed a not unnatural sensitiveness. She came toa 
settled resolve in her thoughts, as she said, “They want a change. 
London is their element.” 

Feeling that she deceived this true heart, however lightly and 
necessarily, Diana warmed to her, forgiving her at last for having 
netted and dragged her back to front the enemy ; an imposition of 
horrors of which the scene and the travelling with Redworth, the 
talking of her case with her most intimate friend as well, had been a 
distempering foretaste. 

They stood up and kissed, parting for the night. 

An odd world, where for the sin we have not participated in we 
must fib and continue fibbing, she reflected. She did not entirely 
cheat her clearer mind, for she perceived that her great thwarted 
step had been urged both by a weak despondency and a blind des- 
peration ; also that the world of a fluid civilization is perforce arti- 
ficial. But her mind was in the background of her fevered senses, 
and when she looked in the glass and mused on uttering the word, 
“Liar!” to the lovely image, her senses were refreshed, the mind 
somewhat relieved, that face appeared so sovereignly defiant of 
abasement. 

Thus did a nature distraught by pain obtain some short lull of 
repose. Thus, moreover, by closely reading herself, whom she 
scourged to excess that she might in justice be comforted, she 
gathered an increasing knowledge of our human constitution, and 
stored matter for the brain. 

Grorce MEREDITH. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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In the following short account of my impressions of Chili, I shall 
endeavour to give an accurate description of the country at this 
moment. It was my good fortune, ten years ago, to stay there for 
a time, and I have recently returned from a second visit. The pro- 
gress which I found had been made during my absence in the 
development of the resources of the country was so great that one 
may indulge the most sanguine expectations, not only as to the 
future material prosperity of Chili, but also as to the position which 
will be accorded to her among the Republics of South America. 
There are many reasons why Englishmen should take an interest in 
this country. Whilst England is in want of what Chili produces 
best, Chili needs the manufactures that England has to offer her in 
return. Chili entertains towards England feelings of the warmest 
respect and friendship. This is in great measure to be attributed to 
the part which so many Englishmen took in aiding the struggling 
young Republic to throw off the yoke of Spain. They served her 
with as much ardour as they would have served their native country. 
The Chilians have not forgotten this; and the strong liking for 
England which animates them is likely to be perpetuated and 
enhanced by the lives and characters of the gentlemen who represent 
English commerce in Valparaiso. The people like to call their 
country the “England of South America.” Ifa man makes a 
promise and wishes it to appear particularly binding, he says, 
“Palabra de un Ingles” (on the word of an Englishman); if he 
desires an appointment to be kept very punctually, he says, “‘Punctual 
como un Ingles.” 

Chili combines almost all varieties of climate and soil, and these 
naturally divide it into sections or zones. First is the northerly 
zone, including the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca, with their 
immense mineral deposits. Here are to be found the nitrate of 
soda, guano, and silver which make this region, despite its sterility, 
the richest in the world. In this zone rain never falls. The 
second zone is a rich agricultural district, where rain falls only in 
winter. The soil owes its fertility to the rich alluvial deposits 
brought down from the Andes by the rivers, and utilised by the 
system of irrigation in vogue, creating vegetation as luxuriant as 
that in the Nile delta. The climate here resembles that of Italy, 
and all the large towns of Chili are situated within it. The third 
zone includes the beautiful province of Araucania, a country perhaps 
as favoured by nature as any portion of the earth’s surface. Until 
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within two or three years ago, this region was practically in posses- 
sion of the brave Indian tribes who long succeeded in keeping the 
Chilian forces at bay. They are now, however, completely subdued. 
The climate is similar to that of England at its best, and the 
country is peculiarly adapted for wheat-growing. The fourth zone 
includes the vast forests and lands extending to the Straits of 
Magellan. The climate is like that of Scotland and the West of 
Ireland, and this portion is more adapted to cattle-rearing than to 
agriculture. 

The visitor to Chili naturally goes first of all to Vulparaiso, the 
chief port and commercial centre of the country. The city is built 
on hills sloping down to the edge of the sea, and every inch of flat 
ground between hills and sea is covered with houses. This is the 
business portion, and extends for two or three miles along the shores 
of the bay, whilst the residential portion is built on the hills 
behind, with suburbs extending inland. It is a pleasant place; and 
what place would not be attractive when blest with so heavenly a 
climate? Situated very nearly in the centre of Chili, Valparaiso is 
admirably adapted for being the chief port of the west coast trade: 
from San Francisco in the north to Cape Horn in the south it has no 
rival; and here all the great business houses, banks, mining and 
other companies, and the firms that control the trade of the country 
in nitrate of soda, copper, guano, wheat, and other exports, &c., are 
to be found. 

The journey from Valparaiso to Santiago by rail occupies from 
three to four hours. This line of railway belongs to the State, and 
is highly profitable, but scarcely adequate for its large traffic. 
Mr. Eastman, the son of an English gentleman, owns a fine property 
on the way between Valparaiso and Santiago. On this hacienda 
everything is of the newest and most approved type. You see there 
English Shorthorns and Alderneys, Southdown sheep, and even the 
pigs are of the best British breed. Owing to the system of irri- 
gation already mentioned, the fine mud being brought from the 
Andes by the rivers, and settling on the land, where it acts as the 
best possible manure, cultivation has been continued for hun- 
dreds of years, yet the soil shows no sign of exhaustion, the rich 
compounds deposited by irrigation more than replacing what has 
been abstracted from the soil. When I was at Limache, Mr. East- 
man’s property, it was mid-winter, but the clover was then six 
inches high in the fields. Mr. Eastman’s brother owns the neigh- 
bouring hacienda, in which is a vineyard producing a wine of very 
fine quality, called ‘“‘ Urmenata,” after Mr. Urmenata, the former 
proprietor there, who was one of the so-called copper kings of Chili. 
This wine is something between a Burgundy and a claret, The 
vineyard also produces an excellent Sauterne. In nothing is the 
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progress of Chili more strikingly displayed than in the advance which 
has been made by the wine industry. Ten years ago hardly any 
native wine was drunk by the wealthier classes; now it is drunk by 
all classes. At present the wine production has not overtaken the 
consumption in Chili itself; but with the enormous extension of 
vineyard-planting throughout the country, prices of wine will cer- 
tainly fall before long to a level that will enable profitable shipments 
abroad to be made. Large sums of money are now being invested 
by the wealthy landowners in vineyard-planting and wine-making 
apparatus. Frenchmen at high salaries are being brought to the 
country from the claret-producing districts of France, and no pains 
are being spared to make the business of vine-growing succeed. 
Those with whom I have conversed, who have studied the subject, 
are of opinion that in another two years the export of wine may be 
expected to take place. The wine industry in 1881 in Chili pro- 
duced the large total of 2,961,900 dols. By 1885 this amount will 
be probably doubled. The fact that at the recent International 
Exhibition of Wines, at Bordeaux, Chili obtained four gold, seven 
silver, and seven bronze medals, in addition to five honourable 
mentions, speaks for the quality of her wines. It has been said that 
Chili is the country whose competition France will have most to 
reckon with in the future. 

To describe Santiago is to describe the heart of Chili. It is to the 
Chilians what Paris is to the French, and those who have acquired 
wealth in other parts of the Republic invariably come to Santiago to 
spend it. The town is situated on the river Mapocho, in the centre of 
a large plain surrounded by hills, with the giant peaks of the Andes 
in the background to the east, magnificently visible in the clear 
atmosphere, though they may be a hundred miles or more distant. 
The town was founded about three and a half centuries ago by 
Valdivia. It is laid out in quadras (squares of about four acres), 
with the streets running uniformly at right angles to each other. 
There are several plazas or large squares, the most striking being 
that round which are grouped the cathedral, the municipal and 
other buildings, all of showy and Parisian appearance. Notwith- 
standing its age, the town does not possess an air of antiquity. 

The house of one of the wealthier class, as a rule, covers about an 
acre of ground, and is built with a courtyard (patio) in the centre, 
filled with flowers and statuary. The house itself will not compare 
unfavourably with some of the finest private houses of Paris or 
London. In many cases every article of furniture is brought from 
Paris 10,000 miles distant, and large sums are expended on the 
building and appointments. Frequently, indeed, it happens that in 
Santiago a man’s house represents a third, and sometimes a half, of his 
entire income ; but it must be remembered that establishments being 
smaller than in England, they are less expensive to maintain. 
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What is termed “society ” is in Santiago very strict, exclusive, 
and aristocratic. The pride of family is quite as strong in republican 
Chili as in any of the old-world monarchies. The social life in 
Santiago is very enjoyable. There is much visiting in the evening at 
Santiago after the 6 p.m. dinner. When the receptions are held, 
one might fancy oneself in London or in Paris, so well dressed are 
the ladies, and so brilliantly lighted the spacious rooms, which 
generally open one into the other. About 10 p.m. tea is served, the 
table being usually covered with every kind of cake, for which 
Santiago is famous, and also with the excellent fruits of the country. 
The character of the upper classes is reserved, and in many points 
resembles that of the English. They have a keen appreciation of wit 
and love a good joke. The women of the country are very attentive 
to their religious observances, and are constantly to be seen dressed 
in plain black, with a black “manta” over the head, either going to 
or coming from church. This custom of the wearing of black for 
church by the women of all classes is a very excellent one, and might 
be adopted with advantage elsewhere than in Chili. 

The land around Santiago is entirely dependent on irrigation, and 
produces magnificent crops. Many successive crops are taken off 
the same land within the year. Much of the irrigated land round 
Santiago is employed for the fattening of cattle, either for home con- 
sumption or for export from Valparaiso to the northern mineral dis- 
tricts in the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca. Thousands of cattle are 
driven every year over the Andes from the Argentine Republic for 
this purpose. They get little or nothing to eat for six days whilst 
crossing, and arrive—that is to say the survivors—in almost skeleton 
condition. On my first visit to Chili I rode across the Andes and 
pampas to Buenos Ayres and I shall not soon forget the sight of 
the thousands of emaciated cattle to be seen staggering along the 
mountain track. The path was literally strewed with the bones of 
cattle that had perished by the way. On this journey we had left 
all the arrangements for feeding our own animals en route to the 
Argentine muleteers, with the result that there was not a morsel of 
food for the patient creatures during the whole of the six days it 
took us to cross the mountains, though we were perpetually assured 
that the requisite food would be forthcoming at the next resting- 
place. Horses, mules, and animals generally are so plentiful that 
self-interest, that prime mover of mankind, does not suggest the 
advantages of humane treatment. 

From Santiago one naturally proceeds down the great central 
valley to Angol, the capital of the southern province of Araucania, 
a district some 360 miles south of Santiago, inhabited by Indians 
who for three centuries held their own against the Spaniards, and 
were only subdued within the last two or three years, The valley 
through which the railway runs lies between the coast range of hills 
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about 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, and the giant Andes. The valley 
is very fertile, but comparatively treeless, and unattractive in 
appearance. At the stations we passed one could not fail to be struck 
by the contented appearance and fine physique of the peasantry : 
broad-shouldered, good-natured looking fellows, whose one great 
failing is the old-world love of drink. At every station girls 
brought fruit, cakes, and wine for sale, and the finest pears 
and+grapes I had ever seen. Last autumn the crop of grapes 
was so abundant that vessels could not be procured in sufficient 
quantity to contain the juice for wine-making. The present ter- 
minus of the railway is at Angol, on the confines of Araucania, which 
is now a prosperous town, although a short time ago not a house 
had been built. It stands close to the site‘ ofthe old town, which 
was, with eight others founded at the Spanish conquest, destroyed 
by the Indians in one day in 1599. We were told also that two or 
three years ago the Indians, lance in hand, attacked simultaneously 
and with the greatest bravery all the Chilian forts in Araucania, but 
were everywhere repulsed with great slaughter. They now accept 
the inevitable, and acknowledge that they cannot withstand the 
withering fire of the modern rifle. Stopping at a large farm in 
Araucania entirely worked by Indian labour, I learned that the 
yield of wheat had averaged twenty bushels for one planted, and 
the return on capital invested was very large indeed. This farm, 
five or six years before, had been the hunting-ground of the wild 
man. ‘The scenery continually reminded me of that of the old 
country. Here and there appeared large apple-orchards, and the 
land was as green and smiling as any part of England. It is a pity 
that the thousands of people who, struggling hard in thickly popu- 
lated countries of the old world, cannot earn enough to keep their 
families from hunger, do not avail themselves of the advantages of 
those distant and fertile Chilian lands still uncultivated. 

The Araucanians are, or were, divided into six tribes, and 
governed by chiefs or caciques, under whom are sub-chiefs; and, 
until lately, these tribes could place many thousand fighting-men 
in the field. The commandant of the nearest fort is now prac- 
tically the ruler and judge, and as he reverses or ignores the 
decisions of the chiefs, the rule of the latter is rapidly coming to an 
end. It is curious to notice how litigious these Indians are. At 
every fort a crowd of them were waiting to bring their complaints 
before the commandant. One old Indian whom I saw was clamouring 
for decision on a case the facts of which had occurred ten years pre- 
viously. Throughout this part of the country the Chilian Govern- 
ment has placed a line of forts a few miles apart, for the purpose of 
keeping the Indians in order. Their mode of warfare is on horse- 
back, their one weapon being a long lance of bamboo, twenty feet in 
length. They attack with the most awful cries, and when galloping 
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away after a rout will extend themselves along their horses’ sides, 
holding on in the most skilful manner, and thus making their horses’ 
bodies serve them as shields. It fell to my lot to be present at a 
parliament of these Indians, and a most interesting occasion it was, 
I had set out to pay a visit to one of the chiefs, and on arrival at his 
hut was informed that he was presiding at a meeting of chiefs at 
some distance off. Thither we rode, and at last came in sight of the 
assembly, which was held on an open space of grass-land about the 
size of Hyde Park, studded with large trees. On our arrival within 
half a mile of the spot we stopped, according to etiquette. Presently 
about a hundred and fifty mounted Indians broke away from the 
assembly, galloped towards us, and wheeled about a hundred yards 
off. We followed, and rode three times round the gathering. Our 
escort then left us, and we were invited to enter the circle of mounted 
Indians and listened to the debate. Never shall I forget the impression 
I formed of this wild man’s parliament! We were treated with the 
utmost civility and attention. But though our reception was polite, 
it was certainly not cordial. It was evidently with no feelings of 
pleasure that these ancient owners of the soil received at last on 
terms of equality the white man whom for over three centuries they 
had kept at bay. 

The president, who was the most powerful chief present, was 
mounted on a grey horse, with silver stirrups and a silver bit, and was 
in the centre of the group. Every now and then a murmur of applause 
or disapprobation arose, but beyond this there was not a word 
spoken by anyone but the Indian who was addressing the assembly. 
He was recounting how his kindred had been slaughtered in a 
neighbouring state—how his cattle had been taken, his men sepa- 
rated from their wives, and children torn from their mothers (terrible 
retaliation for some border raid). The speaker went on to say that 
he had fled to Chili, and that if the Chilian Indians would let him live 
there, with the remnants of his people, they would be very thankful. 
This Indian was still. speaking when I left; he never faltered or 
hesitated for a word. I was told that some of these Indians will 
speak for over four hours without interruption. One of our party, I 
regret to say, made himself rather conspicuous by his levity of 
manner and the loud tone of voice in which he carried on conversa- 
tion during this harangue. But the Indians did not seem to be dis- 
turbed by it; they listened to the orator addressing them with rapt 
attention, and taking no notice of incidents which would have 
irritated an English audience past endurance. I was particularly 

struck by the quiet dignity of manner and gentlemanly bearing of 
these Indians. A Chilian gentleman near me very justly observed, 
“Ts it not curious how extremes meet. How much the bearing of 


these poor Indians resembles that of what we call the highest 
civilised society ! ” 
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The faces of the Indians by whom we were surrounded impressed 
me favourably. Some few were fair and must have had European 
blood in their veins. They were broad-chested, finely-built men, 
intelligent-looking, with well formed heads, and I could not but be 
struck by one feature—the extraordinary brilliancy of their eyes, 
which gleamed like fire. They were all well mounted, the horses 
for the most part being adorned with silver bits and ornaments, the 
stirrups also in many cases being of silver. A piece of timber about 
twenty feet high, with a man’s face carved on it, was embedded in 
the ground in the centre of the circle of Indians, and I understood 
that it was their custom to swear by this. They believe in a god, 
Creator of the universe; in inferior gods of good and evil, war, 
&c.: in the immortality of the soul; in polygamy and in the 
purchase system as applied to matrimony. They possess many 
good qualities—are faithful, courageous, and have extraordinary 
memories. One of their characteristics is inordinate laziness. I 
never saw them out of their huts until eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and then they would saunter forth and stretch themselves on the 
ground, with the chin supported on the hands. In this position 
they talk together for hours. I have already mentioned their 
expertness in horsemanship. In riding it is their custom only to 
place the big toe in the stirrup. They eat horseflesh, and prefer 
the flesh of mares to that of oxen. It is sad to think that the 
modern civilisation which may benefit their children is now by 
its accompaniments fast destroying the parents, who are fearfully 
addicted to strong drink. 

Before leaving Araucania, I visited the place where the famous 
Araucanian pines are to be seen in their finest growth. At the foot 
of the Andes is the Great Central Valley, about sixty miles broad, and 
on the other side of this is the coast range of hills called the Nahuel- 
buta. It is on the slopes of these hills that the pines grow best. 
Our route lay at first through beautiful country, like that of our 
English home counties ; then we came to rising ground, and entered 
upon a thick forest, where every kind of creeper and tree, especially 
evergreens, were growing in luxuriant abundance. We slept at an 
estancia about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. The next 
day we set out for the pineries. We gradually ascended 1,500 
feet more, and on gaining the crest of a little hill, came upon 
@ valley some ten miles long by four broad completely filled 
with the giant pine-trees. We rode beneath them and felt like 
Pigmies. A vast number must have been at least one hundred 
feet high. I measured some with a lasso, and at the height 
of a man’s head on horseback they were nineteen to twenty feet in 
girth, and some of the trees which had been blown down proved to 
exceed one hundred feet in length. I tried to observe where those 
of largest growth were to be found, but could not make out that they 
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grew better in one place than in another. In some places the ground 
was swampy, and the trees were flourishing there; in other parts it 
was rocky, yet there also they seemed to thrive equally well. One 
colossal tree was growing out of a great boulder of rock, and was so 
imbedded in it that it was impossible to see where the rock ended 
and the tree began. Then again in exposed positions, on the bare 
hillsides, the large trees were to be seen equally flourishing. In 
winter the ground up here is covered with snow for days at a time, 
and as we did not meet with the trees lower down than 3,500 feet 
above the sea, it would seem that an elevated and exposed situation 
suits them best. All the large pines have the appearance of gigantic 
umbrellas, having lost their branches, with the exception of those at 
the very top. 

The bulk of the Chilian lower classes is descended from the Spaniard 
and the Indian, and there can be no doubt that the mingling of the 
races has had a beneficial result, the phlegmatic temperament of the 
Indian modifying the impressionable nature of the Spaniard. I was 
told that in the war with Peru it was extraordinary to witness the 
insensibility to bodily suffering of the Chilian soldiery. An English 
doctor who through the whole campaign was on the Chilian medical 
staff, said that the men felt pain far less than an Englishman would 
have done. The temperament of the Chilian lower class is very dif- 
ferent to that of the inhabitants of the Northern republics, where the 
climate is warmer; it is indeed quite as marked as the difference 
between that of the Scotch and the Italians. The pay of the Chilian 
labourer is small. Until education creates for him wants which do 
not now exist, it is better that his pay should remain low, for any 
surplus would almost certainly go in drink. A good deal is being 
done in the way of education, but much more remains to be accom- 
plished. The population is so scattered that it is difficult to extend 
the advantages of education throughout the whole of the country 
districts. 

The seat of the government is Santiago. The political constitu- 
tion of Chili consists of the President, and Legislature or National 
Congress, composed of an Upper and a Lower House, the former 
renewed one-third every three years, the latter elected triennially. 
The President is elected every five years by the people, and is 
not eligible for re-election except after an interval of one term. 
Under him are five Ministers and a Council of State, composed 
of eleven members, five of whom are chosen by the President him- 
self under certain regulations, and the other six elected by the 
Congress, their term of office being for three years. The salary of 
the President is 18,000 dollars a year, the present holder of that office 
being Don Domingo Santa Maria. The Ministers receive 6,000 dollars 
a year, and the members of the Council of State give their services 
gratuitously. The various provinces are ruled by Intendentes 
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(governors) named by the President and removable at his will. The 
Departments are administered by governors appointed in the same 
way, and there are sub-delegates, who are unpaid, corresponding to 
our unpaid magistracy. The members of Congress, of whom thirty- 
seven belong to the Senate and one hundred and eight to the Lower 
House, are, like our members of Parliament, chosen from among the 
richest and most influential men in the country. Although Chili is 
called a Republic, it is governed in a very conservative manner. The 
change of parties there means simply the retirement from office of 
one set of rich men to be succeeded by another set of rich men; 
both parties holding much the same views, and being absolutely in 
accord as to the paramount necessity of peace and order. Chili is 
the only South American country possessing an unpaid national 
legislature, and to this must be attributed in no small degree her 
singular immunity from corruption. In no other South American 
country are the members of the legislature of higher standing and 
position than those of Chili, and in no other country is property 
safer, the people more orderly, or the standard of patriotism higher 
than in this one. The fact that political services are unpaid is a 
great damper to the professional politician, who—a familiar figure 
in most of the other American communities—is ready to sup- 
port anybody or anything so long as the result of his election is 
so much a year to himself during the sitting of Parliament. If 
other South American nations had been governed as Chili is, by 
those who having their wants supplied as far as mere money could 
supply them, were less accessible to the debasing influences of cor- 
ruption, they would have made greater advances, and the large ex- 
ternal debts, which not only have impoverished the lenders, the 
unfortunate bondholders, but have actually impoverished the people 
to whom the money was lent, would for the most part never have 
been incurred. If the heads of the government are corrupt, and 
make their hundreds of thousands out of some gigantic financial job, 
if the representatives of the people make a traffic of their opinions and 
their votes, how are the minor officials expected to be honest ? Isit 
to be anticipated that the customs-house officer will be proof against 
a bribe, or the judge do justice without favour? It thus comes about 
that in many of the South American states, though in theory there 
is democracy, in practice there are no countries where the unscrupu- 
lous use of wealth gives greater weight and influence. 

Of the character of the Government and people of Chili, a striking 
illustration may be given from the history of the recent war with 
Peru and Bolivia. At the outbreak of this war the army consisted 
of about 3,000 to 4,000 regulars, and 25,000 militia. The militia was 
at once raised to 55,000, and in an incredibly short time 20,000 men 
were fully equipped and sent to the Peruvian coast, where, it will be 
remembered, the theatre of operations was an arid desert some 1,300 
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miles from Valparaiso. Thither everything required for the main- 
tenance of an army had to be sent by sea: even water had to 
be distilled for its use. The force was indeed a large one for a 
small nation of under 2,500,000 to keep provisioned and supplied 
with munitions of war and transport. The patriotism and cohesion 
of the nation appears all the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that after nearly two years fighting, and after enduring the most 
severe losses and hardships from the desert warfare and the rifles of 
the enemy, the army that carried the strongholds around Lima con- 
sisted of 26,000 fighting men, 70 long-range well-equipped guns, 
and a large force of well mounted cavalry, of whom in this last and 
memorable battle nearly 5,500 were killed or wounded. 

Southern Chili is rich in coal. The great bay of Arauco is 
studded with mining villages, whence the coal is sent up to the 
north, copper in turn being brought down to be smelted. But more 
important to other countries than her great coalfields are the 
deposits of nitrate of soda in the north of Chili. These deposits are 
found in the rainless districts of Atacama and Tarapaca in layers of 
varying thickness, which are supposed to have once been the beds of 
long dried up lagunes. In its original state the ore varies greatly in 
richness, the proportion of pure nitrate ranging from 20 to 70 per 
cent. The purest deposits are in Tarapaca. The nitrate of soda is 
extracted by being first dissolved in water, which removes the dirt 
and other components. The nitrate is then allowed to crystallise, 
and from this raw material are obtained nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
soda and magnesia, iodine, and common salt. It is believed that the 
present price of nitrate of soda is abnormally low, and it is 
only those grounds that contain the richest raw material and have 
the newest machinery and best facilities for transport that can com- 
pete with any profit at the present prices. One or two large nitrate 
establishments there are which can place nitrate containing 96 per 
cent. of the pure substance on board ship for about £8 a ton, making 
by the transaction a small profit. But these establishments have 
exceptional facilities, and on the whole it would appear that the 
generally low prices that have existed for some time are to a con- 
siderable extent attributable to the large sales of guano which have 
been made on account of the Chilian Government and the Peruvian 
bondholders as a consequence of the result of the late war. Not- 
withstanding, however, the.severe character of this competition, the 
quantity of the nitrate of soda exported is increasing year by year. 
It is probable that with the working out of the present richest and 
most accessible deposits, and a diminution in the large sales of guano, 
the British farmer will shortly find that he has to pay more for his 
nitrate of soda than he is doing now—unless, indeed, invention steps 
in and provides some cheaper methods of extraction. 

As for English manufactures imported into Chili, there can, I think, 
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be no doubt that on the whole they are more genuine and reliable 
than those of other nations. Considerable business competition has 
arisen of late, and this mainly from the large number of Germans who 
have come to the country and are now settled there. Many of these, 
no doubt, are only tillers of the soil. A German colony was established 
some few years ago at Valdivia, in the south of Chili, and though 
the climate is by no means so good as that of some other parts 
of the country, the settlers have thriven immensely, and will one day 
assuredly exercise an important influence in the country. But it is 
not as tillers of the soil that German competition is of importance. 
Without counting several great English houses now represented by 
Germans, the Teuton flood has already made great inroads on the best 
positions in every branch of Chilian commerce, with the result, pro 
tanto, of displacing the English element. The effects of this will be 
felt even more in the future than at the present time. Although 
Germans, like Englishmen, will not pay more for goods because they 
happen to be manufactured by their own countrymen, still, the 
prices being equal, human nature comes in, and the German orders 
from the German. The Germans, moreover, seem to possess greater 
power of adapting themselves to fhe requirements of the country 
thanthe Englishman. He usually knows two languages, English and 
French, in addition to his own, and with characteristic industry he 
manages very quickly to acquire Spanish as well. His superiority 
to the Englishman in this matter must be freely admitted by the 
latter; and to this, and also to the fact that the Germans are willing 
to work for lower salaries than the English, the great demand for the 
services of the former is to be attributed. The Germans themselves 
deny that their countrymen are willing to work for lower remunera- 
tion than the English; but I am inclined to think, from all I heard 
while in the country, that the truth lies between the two state- 
ments. The German is willing to enter an office at a lower salary 
than an Englishman thinks he can live on, but when the German has 
established his own value and made himself a position, he takes care 
to demand and secure the full market equivalent for his services. 
There can be no doubt that German competition will be an important 
factor in the future of England’s commercial dealings with Chili. A 
line of steamships lately started between Hamburg and Chili is 
proving already highly successful, and paying large dividends to 
the shareholders. 

But however much the German may compete with the English- 
man in the merchant’s office, the English or Scotch mechanic is 
everywhere a thriving individual and highly considered. There are 
many men in good positions in South America who had begun life 
as British mechanics sent out to be foremen or artisans in executing 
some great work. By dint of hard labour and hard-headedness they 
have worked themselves up the ladder to positions they could never 
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have dreamt of attaining in the old country. Does not this point a 
lesson for those intending to settle in countries like South America? 
If a comparatively uneducated man can be eminently successful, just 
because he was in the first instance a clever handicraftsman, would 
it not be greatly to the advantage of those who have to fight the 
battle of life, especially in undeveloped lands like those of South 
America, if to a “liberal” education they could add the know- 
ledge of some handicraft, and so be ready to work either with a saw 
or a pen, as occasion required. 

The general prosperity of the country is amply proved by the 
fact that whereas in 1880 the imports were 27,100,000 dols., and 
the exports 46,482,000 dols., in 1882 imports had increased to 
53,500,000 dols. and exports to 71,400,000 dols. The Treasury 
accounts of the Republic just published show that from January to 
September, 1883, inclusive, the fiscal entries have been 30,436,373 
dols., showing an excess of the returns of the same period of 1882 of 
335,966 dols. On the other side, the disbursements for the nine 
months amounted to 25,902,573 dols. 

There is no doubt that the tendency for English capital to seek in- 
vestment in South America has greatly increased of late, and also 
that many persons would be more ready at the present moment to 
purchase and work an estate in South America than in some parts 
of the United Kingdom. It is estimated that about £140,000,000 
sterling of English money is invested in South America; certainly 
of this vast sum not the least secure or profitable portion is that 
which is invested in Chili. The immense tribute paid annually to 
England from investments in land, railways, and every conceivable 
industry is as secure as the law can make it. In noone of the South 
American republics have I ever heard feelings of dissatisfaction 
expressed regarding the immense sums received annually by 
European, chiefly British capitalists, from their investments and at 
the still greater sums which they will one day receive, by the flood 
of immigration raising the capital value of their property. On the 
contrary, the people gladly see the purchase of estates by foreigners, 
as they think it will then be someone’s interest to promote the settle- 
ment of their own particular country, and are quite content that the 
absentee landlord in Europe should receive his uttermost farthing, 
to recompense him and to encourage others. The necessaries of life 
are so abundant and so easily earned, the road to wealth is open to 
so many, that antipathy to property, or socialistic ideas, may be said 
to be non-existent. One constantly hears people say, ‘“‘ These South 
American republics are in a perpetual state of revolution.” So far 
as Chili is concerned, this is not the fact: for a quarter of a century 
there has been no sign of revolution in the country, and I can 
confidently assert that respect for law and order is there very deeply 
rooted, and has become in fact a part of the national character. 

CocHRANE. 











RHODES. 


Bryonp the ages far away, 

When yet the fateful Earth was young, 
And mid her seas unfurrowed lay 

Her lands uncitied and unsung, 
The Gods in council round their King 
Were met for her apportioning. 


Then shook the Sire the golden urn 
Wherefrom the lots leapt forth to view, 
And God by God took up in turn 
The symbol of his kingdom due ; 
Till each had linked some heavenly name 
To human hope and human fame. 


When lo, a footstep on the floor, 

A radiance in the radiant air ; 
A God august, forgot before, 

Too late arrived, was lastly there— 
The Sun-god from his fiery car 
Unyoked beneath the evening star. 


Then said the Sire: “ For thee no lot, 
O Sun, of all the lots is drawn, 
For thy bright chariot, well I wot, 
Hath held thee since the broadening dawn 
But come, for all the gods are fain 
For thy fair sake to cast again.” 


“ Nay now, for me is little need 
New lots to cast’ (so spake the Sun) ; 
“One isle assign me for the meed 
Of that diurnal course I run: 
Behold beneath the glimmering sea 
A land unclaimed, the land for me.” 


Therewith he shot an arrowy ray 

Down through the blue Aigean deep ; 
Thrilled by that magic dart of day, 

The hidden isle shook off her sleep. 
She moved, she rose, and with the morn 
She touched the air, and Rhodes was born. 
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Then all about that starry sea 

There ran a gratulating stir, 
Her fellows for all time to be 

In choral congress greeting her, 
With air-borne song and flashing smiles, 
A sisterhood of glorious isles. 


And still as from his car on high 
Her Lord his daily splendour sent, 
She joyed to know his gladdening eye 
On her, his best-beloved, was bent : 
And ever in that fostering gaze 
Grew up the stature of her praise. 


What early wondrous might was hers, 
The craftsmanship of cunning hands, 
Of that wise art the harbingers 
Whose fame is uttered through all lands: 
Then Rhodians by the Sun-god’s side 
Besought Athene to abide. 


She came, she loved the Rosy Isle, 
And Lindos reared her eastward fane ; 
To Rhodian chiefs she brought the while 
New thoughts, new valiance in her train, 
New hope to bind about their brows 
The olive of her Father’s house. 


Then won Diagoras that prize 
Yet fairer than his silvery crown, 
That voice whereby in godlike wise 
His name through time goes deathless down. 
In graven gold her walls along 
Flamed forth the proud Pindaric song. 


She too her own Athenians stirred 
To that fair deed of chivalry, 
That high imperishable word 
That set the Rhodian Dorieus free, 
And linked in unison divine 
Her Lindian to her Attic shrine. 


Bright hours, too brief! The shadowing hand 
Half barbarous of a giant form 
Even the strong Sun-god’s loyal land 
Must wrap in mist of sombre storm, 
When Hellas bowed, her birthright gone, 
Beneath the might of Macedon. 
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Yet even then not lightly bound 
Was Rhodes of any vanquisher ; 
With all his engines thundering round 
The City-stormer' stormed not her. 
In vain: anon the Roman doom 
Had sealed her spirit in the tomb. 


Long ages slept she. Then a dream 
Once more across her slumber shone, 

Cleaving the dark, a quickening gleam 
All-glorious as in days foregone ; 

A new God’s presence nobler far 

Than any Lord of sun or star. 


He showed her him whose chosen head 
Had leaned upon his holy breast : 
“For John my well-beloved,” he said, 
“Stand forth, a champion of the West, 
Sealed with my name, and his in mine, 
Our vanguard in the war divine.” 


She rose, she stemmed the Moslem flood 
That roared and ravined for her life, 

' Till drop by drop the knightly blood 
Was drained in that stupendous strife ; 

Then, sole amid the o’erwhelming sea, 

Sank in heroic agony. 


Twice born, twice slain! all this is o’er 
Three hundred years ; yet may there be 
(So strong a life is in thy core), 
O Rhodes, another birth for thee. 
Look up, behold this banner new, 
The white cross on the field of blue. 


Through all the Isles the broadening light 
Creeps on its sure but lingering way, 
And half are in the fading night 
And half are in the dawning day : 
Thou too, O Rhodes, shalt make thee one 
Once more with freedom and the Sun. 


Ernest Myers. 


(1) Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
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In these days when the dreaded form of Asiatic cholera is at our 
very doors, and no one can predict whether or when it may effect 
an entrance, it becomes a matter of first importance that we should 
look well to our internal sanitary condition, and pre-eminently 
to our water-supply. Latterly the alarmists have had matters 
pretty well their own way in their outcry against the quality of 
the water taken from the rivers Thames and Lea for the supply 
of the metropolis, and consequently a widespread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with these sources would appear to have got abroad. 
I propose to state a few considerations which tend to establish the 
excellent quality of these sources as potable water. The Chemical 
Commission of 1851, consisting of three eminent chemists, Pro- 
fessor Graham, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hoffmann, who were appointed 
by the Government to investigate the quality of the water actually 
supplied, expressed their opinion that the Thames water was perfectly 
wholesome, palatable, and agreeable; uniform, plentiful, and safe in 
use. Again, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, known as 
Mr.Ayrton’s Committee, reported in 1867 that “as to the main question 
they were satisfied that both the quantity and quality of the water 
supplied from the Thames were so far satisfactory that there was no 
ground for disturbing the arrangements made under the Act of 1852, 
and that any attempt to do so would only end in entailing a waste 
of capital and an unnecessary charge upon the owners and occupiers 
of property in the metropolis.” The same Committee reported with 
regard to the Lea: ‘“ Your Committee having received scientific 
evidence of the present quality of the water supplied by the New 
River Company and East London Company are satisfied that, as far 
as chemical or other science affords the means of judging, the water 
is not only wholesome, but compares favourably with that supplied 
to other places.” The Royal Commission of 1866, known as the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, reported in 1869, “We are of 
opinion thai, when efficient measures are adopted for excluding the 
sewage and other pollution from the Thames and the Lea, and their 
tributaries, and for insuring perfect filtration, water taken from the 
present sources will be perfectly wholesome and of suitable quality 
for the supply of the metropolis.” Since the date of that report 
most energetic action has been taken by the Thames and Lea Con- 
servators with a view to excluding the sewage above referred to, and 
the day is not far distant when the work of exclusion will have 
become complete. 

On the other hand the Sixth Report of the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners, consisting of Dr. Frankland, the eminent chemist, 
and Mr. Chalmers Morton, the well-known agriculturist, recom- 
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mended, to put it shortly, that on account of their polluted con- 
dition the rivers Thames and Lea should be abandoned as sources 
of potable water. This wholesale condemnation has served to 
arouse popular prejudice against the metropolitan river sources of 
supply, which, owing principally to the stimulating expressions 
which have from time to time appeared in Dr. Frankland’s monthly 
reports, such as “ organic impurity,” “previous sewage contamina- 
tion,” “living and moving organisms,’ &c., has acquired such a 
force at the present time, that.another of the periodical acquittals 
appears imminent. What, let me now ask, is the most practical 
stand-point from which to regard the subject? The answer to this 
question is, I think, supplied in an answer given by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie in his evidence before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission. 
Having been asked by Mr. Joseph Prestwich, Q. 7,043, “‘ You con- 
sider, then, with regard to the effect of water upon the health of the 
inhabitants, it is rather a question for the medical observer than for 
chemical analysis?” He replied, “I really think so. I think that 
chemical analysis is not yet sufficiently advanced (whether it ever 
will be I do not know) to pronounce a decision upon the matter, and 
that you have a better chance of ‘getting at the real connection 
between the injurious matters in the water and diseases generated 
by those matters through statistical observations carried on upon a 
large scale than through chemical analysis. Statistics elicit rela- 
tions of cause and effect on which you cannot deliberately experi- 
ment.” 

We are in a position to start at once with the initial proposition 
that London, considering its magnitude, is the healthiest city in the 
world, exhibiting, as it did, a death-rate for the year ending 1882 
of 21-4 per 1,000 of the population, as compared with 26°3 in Paris, 
264 in Berlin, 29-2 in Vienna, 26:1 in Rome, 35:2 in St. Peters- 
burg, 31:6 in New York. But it can be objected, and with 
considerable reason, too, that the low death-rate of London as com- 
pared with foreign towns is due to its superiority in sanitary matters 
generally, of which a good water supply is only one, and that con- 
sequently to ascribe the low death-rate that prevails in London to 
the excellence of the water supply is not warranted by the facts; 
in other words, that the relation of cause and effect has not been 
precisely ascertained. Admitting the force of this objection, I will 
endeavour to bring cause and effect into closer relationship. What 
class of diseases therefore point most conclusively to the influence of 
bad drinking water? Diseases of the zymotic class undoubtedly. 
The following table, accordingly, shows the annual death-rate per 
1,000 from the seven principal zymotic diseases, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, typhoid, and diarrhea, in 


London, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Leeds for the 
decade 1872—1882 :— 
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TABLE I. 

ANNUAL DEATH-RATE PER 1,000 FROM SEVEN PRINCIPAL ZyMOTIC DIsEAszs, 
Years. London. Leicester. Liverpool. Manchester. Salford. “;> Leeds. 
1872 3'8 Ti 5°7 57 57 6:2 
1873 3'3 50 3°9 59 6°0 59 
1874 3°3 3°9 8°4 55 6°5 63 
1875 3°9 62 4°5 4°6 7°2 46 
1876 3°6 4°9 5'6 5°2 8°5 45 
1877 3°5 3°0 4°7 4:2 4:8 28 
1878 41 3'8 6°1 4:0 51 45 
1879 3'3 2°5 4:0 3°4 4:0 3°3 
1880 3°7 5°7 51 4:2 6'8 3°3 
1881 3°6 42 4°5 2°3 2°9 29 
1882 3°d 30 4°4 3°8 3°9 3°5 


From a comparison of the above figures, it will appear that, of the 
six towns included, London shows the greatest immunity from the 
seven principal zymotic diseases. But if there be one disease which 
more than another is attributable to the consumption of impure water, 
it is probably diarrhea. Accordingly, in the next Table I have 
calculated the percentages of mortality from diarrhowa alone per 
1,000 in the same six towns during the years 1872—1881 :— 





TABLE II. 
Years. London. Leicester. Liverpool. Manchester. Salford. Leeds, 
1872-1881) ggg 238595 77 (161 
per 1,000 
1872 3490 306 998 755 249 602 
1873 3879 312 911 753 278 500 
1874 3077 256 879 668 296 502 
1875 3198 300 842 516 283 560 
1876 3518 260 694 566 263 492 
1877 2479 182 605 317 207 217 
1878 3651 300 979 520 340 624 
1879 1913 85 407 234 144 240 
1880 3767 395 1028 589 477 611 
1881 2988 189 508 245 153 321 


From the above Table it will be seen that, during the period over 
which the figures extend, the mortality in London from diarrhwa 
was by far the lowest of the six towns included in the Table. But, 
again it may be objected that the foregoing Tables do not make out 
a clear case in favour of the wholesome quality of the Thames and 
Lea waters, inasmuch as London is largely supplied with water from 
the chalk springs, which would have the effect of diluting and 
reducing the death-rate from the above-mentioned diseases. To 
meet this objection I will now refer to a most remarkable Table, for 
the use of which I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., F.G.8., &., by whom it has been compiled from the 
Registrar-General’s returns. It will be seen, on reference to the 
Table, that far from placing the river water supplied to the metro- 
polis in a position of advantage as regards the death-rates, it isa 
positive disadvantage to have the death-rates of the chalk-water 
drinking districts included in the figures, which of course makes the 
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inference in favour of the Thames and Lea to be drawn from Tables 
I, and II. the more conspicuous and remarkable. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE Rates or Mortatity PER THOUSAND OF THE POPULATION FOR THE 


Ten Years 1868 to 1877, 1n THE SEVERAL Districts In LONDON AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ComrrteD BY Mr. Baupwin Lartuam, C.E., F.G.S., &e. 














andsworth 


Greenwich .| Kent Water Company . |37°65/22°76)2°53 |0-53 |0°27 |0°81 














he 
: S| sifsias/ es] 9/48 
£1 2 [ae] ee (23/22) 8| 28| 52| FE | metimatea 
Name of Source of Water Supply. a |Sh/82/85/8451 635/345) S.5] 25 [Population] 
District. @ | & |ae/82| 53) 53/22/83 \ 23) BS] 1277. 
a1 A |*8) S$) 38 as Fs) Sag ag 
Lambeth and South- : 
Lambeth . wark and Vauxhall $ |38°55/23°30/2°46 |0°61 |0°32 |0°92 |1-00|0°05 [0°13 0°02} 229,190 


Water Companies . 
Southwark and Vaux- ) 

hall and Lambeth 
Water Companies. ) 


36-02}19°85]2°04 |0°41 |0°20 |0°83 |0°93 |0-05 |0°12|0°02} 169,890 











Totals ‘ . 174°57|43°15]4-50 | 1-02 [0°52 |1-75 |1°93 10°10 |0°25 |0-04 








Average . . 187°28/21-57|2°25 |0°51 |0°26 |0°87 0-96 [0-05 |0-12 |0-02 








1°05 
Woolwich .| Kent Water Company . |37°38/20°21/2-63 |0-54 [0°27 [0°98 |0°93 [0-06 |0°19 0-03 


05 |0°04/0°10/0-09) 110,920 








Totals. . 75°03 42°97|5°16 |1-07 |0°54 |1°79 |1-98 |0-10 |0-29 [0°12 








Average . . 187°51|21-48)2-58 0°53 |0°27 |0°89 0-99 |0-05 |0-14 [0-06 








Lambeth, Southwark 
f and Vauxhall and 


\ (Kent Company in 
part of Peckham) . 


wisham "Fae and ae 31°42115°82|1-60 |0-27 |0-19 |0°67 |0-67 |0-02 (0-14 |0-01 
Water Companies. 








0°04 


Kent Companies } |36-20/20°73|2°18 |0°41 |0°21 |0°77 |0-97 |0-07 |0-09 |0°03} 150,650 
































Totals . — . |67-62|36-55|3-78 [0-68 [0-40 |1-44 |1-64 [0-09 {0-23 
Average . _ . [33-81|18*27|1-89 0-34 [020 [0-72 [0-82 (0-04 [0-11 [0-02 
aortality } - ..., 136"70123°1312-65 [0-49 10-26 [0-86 |1-03 |0-05 fo-11 {0-02 (3,533,484 























These results show that the death-rate from all causes in the river 
districts and the districts supplied with water from the chalk are 
practically identical, although it is worthy of note that the death- 
rate from enteric fever, from scarlatina, from diarrhowa, from diph- 
theria, and from dysentery, is in each case slightly lower in the 
districts supplied with river water than in the districts supplied with 
chalk water, whilst so far as cholera is concerned the returns in both 
are identical. 

Next, let us examine briefly some of the expressions in Dr. Frank- 
land’s Reports. (a) “ Previous sewage contamination.’’—Dr. Frank- 
land himself has admitted that the reason this expression has been 
omitted from his later reports is that, “The term was a good 
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deal misunderstood by people who are not acquainted with tho 
object of that return, and so it was thought better to omit it.’’ 
(6) “Organic impurity.”—Referring to this expression the three 
eminent chemists, Messrs. Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, in their report 
to the Local Government Board in the year 1882, on “ London 
Water Supply,” which report was based upon the analytical exami- 
nation of 2,110 samples of water collected during that year from the 
mains of the seven London companies taking their supply from the 
Thames and the Lea, remark, ‘‘The circumstance that filtered 
Thames water, as supplied to London, contains a variable, but always 
minute proportion of organic matter, amounting on the average to 
less than three-eighths of a grain, and never exceeding three- 
quarters of a grain per gallon, would be of significant importance 
only if it could be shown to be an unwholesome constituent of the 
water. But taking a series of years, and relying solely upon the 
water analyses supplied to the Registrar-General, it does with singu- 
lar perversity happen that the years in which the metropolitan rate 
of mortality is exceptionally high, are the years in which the “ pro- 
portion of organic impurity” in the water is relatively low ; while 
the years in which the metropolitan rate of mortality is exception- 
ally low, are the years in which “ the proportion of organic impurity” 
in the water is relatively high ; not, of course, because the organic 
constituent of river water is any more wholesome than it is prejudi- 
cial, but most probably because the climatic conditions of the year 
which affected the rate of mortality in one way affected the propor- 
tion of organic matter in an opposite way. The same chemists, in 
their report for the year 1881, comment on the use of the expression, 
“organic impurity,’ in the following emphatic manner. ‘“ But 
despite of all protests, the unfounded use of the words ‘impurity 
and pollution’ will doubtless be continued for some time ‘to startle 
those unacquainted with the subject.’ Sooner or later, however, 
we venture to think that this scarecrow term will follow in the 
wake of the fellow expression, ‘previous sewage contamination,’ 
which, no longer serving to point a moral in the right direction, 
has been judiciously though tardily abandoned.” (ce) “Living or 
moving organisms.”—I find that Sir Francis Bolton, Water 
Examiner to the Local Government Board, reported on the 16th 
February, 1872, upon the subject matter of a memorial addressed 
to the Government by the Vestry of the parish of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, which quoted from Dr. Frankland’s reports, and laid special 
stress upon the presence of “living and moving organisms ”’ in the 
water supplied by the companies to the parish. Sir Francis, dealing 
with that portion of the memorial, remarks :— 

“The following is the number of occasions when living or moving 
organisms were reported as seen in the water :— 
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OF THE SOUTHWARK AND VAUX- | LAMBETH COMPANY. 

HALL COMPANY. 1869 5 
1869 r s ; 8 1870 0 
1870 J : 3 : 1 1871 4 
1871 - ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 


“From the foregoing extracts it will be seen, without taking into 
consideration the great increase of population, that the death-rate in 
the Parish of St. Mary, Newington, has not apparently been in 
any way affected by the state of the water, as in 1869, when the 
‘living and moving organisms’ were seen on thirteen occasions, the 
deaths from typhoid fever and diarrhea were 19, in 1870 they were 
seen only once, and the deaths were 22, while in 1871 they were 
observed on eight occasions, and the deaths are registered at 20, thus 
the highest death-rate appears in the same year when the ‘living 
and moving organisms’ were absent.” I would observe upon this, 
that the logical inference would appear to be that the presence of 
“living and moving organisms ” in drinking water appears rather to 
exercise a beneficial effect upon the health of the consumers. 

Such is the statistical evidence that I adduce in favour of the 
Thames and Lea as sources of supply. What can be said to the 
contrary ? Attempts have been made, it is true, to connect some of 
the various London cholera epidemics with the London water supply. 
Thus, Dr. Frankland, in his evidence before the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, referring to the epidemic of 1866, told the Commission 
that he had “‘ come to the conclusion that there was a direct connec- 
tion between the water supply and the outbreak of the disease in the 
eastern portion of London.” But when Dr. Letheby was called to 
give evidence, he was asked, “‘ You are aware that it has been alleged 
that the main cause of the cholera in the East-end of London was 
due to the water supply, do you entertain that opinion?” “No; I 
entertain the opposite opinion. Itwas a matter of duty with me 
to investigate the whole of the circumstances connected with the 
East London supply. In the first place, it was supplied to the 
hospital to which I am attached; in the next place, it was supplied to 
the eastern division of the City, where, as officer of health, it was my 
duty to look well into the matter; and, in the third place, I was very 
desirous to ascertain whether or not the water had been in any way 
concerned in the propagation of the disease. I therefore investigated 
it very fully ;” and a little farther on in his evidence, he was asked 
this general question, ‘Do you think the present supply of water 
to the London people is wholesome water?” “TI do; a thoroughly 
wholesome water.” Indeed it would appear to be the fashion nowa- 
days, whenever an outbreak of disease occurs in any part of London, 
the reason for which is not at once apparent upon the surface, to 
ascribe it to the bad quality of the water supplied to the particular 
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locality. Thus Sir Francis Bolton, a few years ago, made an investi- 
gation of the circumstances attending an outbreak of diarrhea in 
South London which had been attributed to the water supply, and 
ascertaincd that the real explanation of it consisted in the fact that 
for some days before it appeared rotten plums had been extensively 
hawked in the neighbourhood and eaten by the inhabitants. 

Would London be better off if the present sources were abandoned, 


and a new supply from some other source introduced? Two new 
sources are available :— 

(1.) The chalk. 

(2.) Lakes and rivers more or less distant from London. 

(1.) Assuming that an adequate supply could be obtained from 
the chalk for the requirements of London, which is entirely proble- 
matical, should we be any better off as regards quality? Mr. Bald- 
win Latham’s table shows us, in the first place, that our health will 
certainly not be improved by the introduction of a chalk supply. 
Again, it is at least open to question, whether chalk waters are not 
more productive than river waters of certain diseases, such as calcu- 
lus, gravel, &c. I find that it was stated by Mr. Bateman (Past 
President, Inst. C.E.), in the discussion upon Mr. Binnell’s paper 
on “The Water Supply of the City of Paris,” at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, that when the town of Paisley was supplied with 
very hard water, gravel and stone were common maladies among 
the inhabitants, but that upon the substitution of a soft-water 
supply they disappeared. Moreover, Dr. Parkes, in his evidence 
before the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, stated that, “In 
Germany especially there is a very strong opinion in certain 
parts that the phosphate of lime calculi and calculi generally are 
more common in districts where the inhabitants use very hard 
water.” Secondly, to tap the chalk for the purposes of metro- 
politan water supply would certainly conflict with the canon laid 
down by the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, “That no town-or 
district should be allowed to appropriate a source of supply which 
naturally and geographically belongs to a town or district nearér to 
such source, unless under special circumstances which justify the 
appropriation.” In order to get a supply from the chalk deep wells 
would have to be sunk into it, and extensive pumping operations 
earried on. This would produce what engineers call “a cone of 
exhaustion” which would extend for miles. 

(2.) Lakes and rivers more or less distant from London. The 
same objection which has just been stated applies with even still 
greater force to those sources. But in addition there is the strate- 
gical objection that, in the event of invasion and the temporary 
occupation by an enemy of the district containing the source of 
supply, London might be subjected to the horrors of a water famine. 

C. Norman Bazatcetre, 











TWO COLONIAL QUESTIONS. 
I.—THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A remote harbour on the south-west coast of Africa has been the 
means of temporarily disturbing the amicable relations between the 
English and German Governments. The incident of Angra Pequiiia 
has caused many people to refer to their maps and wonder whether 
the bay is, strategically or commercially, such a valuable one after 
all, or whether, on the assumption that any peg is good enough 
occasionally to hang a theory upon, it is simply serving a diplomatic 
purpose. A Bremen merchant has obtained a concession, set up some 
stores for the Hottentots, and been fortunate enough to secure the 
favour of Prince Bismarck in his commercial enterprise ; hence the 
philippics of the press and the thunders of German wrath immedi- 
ately it was thought that England or England’s colonists ventured 
to cross the Chancellor’s purpose of protecting a German trader and 
encouraging German commerce. 

The difficulty that has arisen between the Germans and ourselves 
owes its origin chiefly to the procrastination of the Colonial Office 
and a want of definite statements on the part of our ministers and of 
the Parliament at Capetown. A glance at the map will show us that 
the Orange or Gariep River, which drains the interior basin of South- 
west Africa, is the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, and forms 
in itself a sufficiently clear line of demarcation. Between the Orange 
River and the Portuguese possessions, of which the River Cunene is 
the southern boundary, lies an immense tract of open and waterless 
country with the terrible Kalihari desert on its east, providing but 
scanty subsistence to the few last wandering Bushmen clans and their 
Hottentot congeners. Along the coast a strip of white yielding sand, 
varying in breadth from forty toa hundred miles, renders communica- 
tion with the interior difficult in many places. Horses and oxen are 
subject to many diseases, and the only animal that can with any 
certainty be expected to live and work is the donkey. The country 
exceeds in size the combined area of the Cape Colony, Kaffraria and 
Natal, but is very sparsely populated. With this region, or with 
certain points in it, the Cape has already had commercial transac- 
tions and some official connection, and it was in order that no other 
Europeans might obtain a footing there that a commissioner, Mr. 
Coates Palgrave, was sent up in 1876 to travel and report on the 
country and its inhabitants, His report is the most valuable and 
authentic document we possess upon the subject, his long and 
intimate acquaintance with the character of the aboriginal races 
rendering him a particularly fit person to write upon them and their 
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country. He interviewed the scattered Hottentot and Damara clans, 
and represented the benefits that would accrue to them from a closer 
connection with the colony; and he brought some chiefs down to 
Capetown to be impressed with the visible signs of the white man’s 
power and riches, The principal results of his expedition were the 
formal annexation of Walvisch Bay, together with the adjacent 
littoral, the establishment of a magistracy there, and a Residency at 
Okahandja, at the kraal of the Chief of the Kamahereros. The 
Colonial Government voted money for the magistrates and their 
staffs, and the title given to Mr. Coates Palgrave was “ Special Com- 
missioner to the tribes north of the Orange River.” 

The question of Angra Pequiia and the bays farther south is more 
complicated. It is clear that the Germans have succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves in the first port, and it is equally clear that they 
were completely within their rights in doing so. Whether they 
would have done so at all if the Colonial Office at home and the 
Ministers of the Cape Parliament had been more prompt and decided 
in their answers to official interrogations on the subject is a different 
question. It is nearly a year ago since the Bremen merchant, Herr 
Luderitz, purchased a tract of country from a certain “ Captain of 
Bethany,” a native chief, and began to trade. A correspondence 
arose concerning this enterprise between the Foreign Secretary and 
her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin. There seemed s0 little to be 
expected from this step as a commercial speculation that Mr. Merri- 


man, one of the Ministers of the late Scanlen Ministry, and member 
for Namaqualand, writes thus :— 


‘* Tt is difficult to imagine that any serious idea could have been entertained 
of establishing a colony in the ordinary sense upon so inhospitable a spot, but 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility that, as an inlet for interior trade, or 
on account of the hitherto undeveloped mineral wealth, the possession of a 
territory on this coast may be of very considerable value. Ministers have 
thought it right briefly to call attention to the facts connected with the occupa- 
tion, and to point out the grave consequences which will ensue from the unre- 
strained trade in arms and ammunition and from the possible disputes between 
Europeans of different nationalities beyond the borders of any civilized juris- 
diction, but yet sufficiently close to a very large and singularly mixed popula- 
tion which is sure to take a lively interest in any quarrel that may arise.” 


Mr. Merriman did not absolutely propose the.annexation of the 
country, but was anxious to obtain some definite statement from the 
Imperial Government as to their responsibilities. But however much 
Lord Derby agreed with the tenor of Mr. Merriman’s suggestions, 
he did not wish to take the responsibility of controlling the coast 
upon his shoulders. Meantime the German Government were im- 
portunate in their requests to have the matter settled, and an 
assurance given of British protection. Lord Derby at once asked 
the Cape Government whether they would undertake the control of 
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Angra Pequiiia if it were made British territory. He stated that 
the matter was urgent, and ‘“‘that it would be difficult to resist the 
representations of the German Government, but failing other pro- 
tection for German subjects at that place they must assume jurisdic- 
tion over it.” This telegram was sent out to the Cape in February, 
1884, but it was not till May 7th—a most unaccountable delay—that 
Sir Thomas Scanlen, who was about to retire from the Premiership, 
replied that he left the matter to the disposal of his successors. Lord 
Derby telegraphed again for a decisive answer, but Sir Thomas Scanlen 
simply answered that he would have been prepared to submit a pro- 
posal for the protection of Angra Pequiiia by the Cape Government 
had he remained in office. His successor, Mr. Upington, did draft a 
proposal, but it was too late. A German gunboat was on its way to 
annex the bay, carrying a Commissioner with full powers. 

The sequel affords a curious illustration of the fashion of colonial 
diplomacy. It was felt by Lord Derby that the establishment of a 
number of German stations on the south-west coast might imperil 
the interests of the Cape Colony. It had already been pointed out 
that the Cape customs might suffer and danger arise on the northern 
frontier if the introduction of an unlimited number of firearms were 
allowed. It was proposed, therefore, that the coast between “ the 
Orange River and the southern Portuguese boundary, including the 
British settlement at Walvisch Bay, should be brought under the 
control of the Cape Government, but this control would not be exercised 
within the territory at Angra Pequiiia, which would be under German 
protection.” Moreover, the German Government were invited to 
concur in appointing a commission to deal with claims of British 
subjects who had acquired concessions. Of course, the result of the 
assumption of control of the littoral from the Orange River to the 
Cunene will be to isolate the German settlement of Angra Pequiia. 
It is at this that the Germans are exasperated, and not perhaps 
altogether without cause. Had Lord Derby at once taken upon 
himself the trifling responsibility of protecting Angra Pequiiia some 
months ago, as he was requested to do by the German Government, 
the incident would have terminated. 

To the political casuist the action of Lord Derby is inexplicable. 
He represents the colonial interests in a Cabinet which has most 
studiously avoided responsibility and disavowed a policy of annexa- 
tion. In other parts of Africa Lord Derby, rather than protect the 
loyal Bechuanas or give peace to distracted Zululand by the assump- 
tion of a rightful position as ruler and arbitrator, has suffered the 
former to be overrun by the Boers, and the latter to be torn and 
disquieted by intestine war and then annexed by the Transvaal. 

Conventions have been made and unmade with the Transvaal, the 
letter and spirit of treaties in South Africa have been violated by 
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the Boers; Commissioners such as Mr. Hudson and Mr. Mackenzie 
have been insulted and driven from their posts, and all this has been 
endured. Suddenly Lord Derby suggests the control of the littoral 
of South-west Africa from the Orange River to the Cunene, because 
a friendly power wishes to establish a colony at Angra Pequiia! 
Apart from the question of abstract right, where is the Cabinet’s con- 
sistency if they ignore definite responsibilities in one part of Africa, 
but assume them in others where the obligation to assume them is 
not one-hundredth part so binding ? 

To turn to the proceedings of the Cape Parliament, we find that 
in consequence of the hint given by the Imperial Government, a 
Mr. Innes gave notice amidst applause that he would move, ‘“ That 
in consequence of Angra Pequiiia having passed into the hands of a 
foreign power, the colony should take such steps as are necessary to 
secure to itself its north-western trade.” It was understood perfectly 
well that if the Cape Colony would assume the protectorate and bear 
the cost they might annex what they wished. So as the Cape 
Government could not have Angra Pequiiia, they were to have the 
coast above and below it. A resolution, therefore, was passed in 
the Cape Parliament—one of the last acts of the session—by which 
the west coast-line was formally annexed as far as the Portuguese 
settlements. There was no discussion on the subject, the Cape 
Parliament being practically unanimous. 

The colonial aspirations of Germany cannot but be of interest to 
England. Prince Bismarck has interested himself deeply in them 
of late. On June 24 he appeared before a Reichstag Committee for 
the first time since 1871, the subject being the subvention of the 
Government mail steamship lines to Asia and Australia. In a rough 
fashion the Chancellor sketched the colonial policy of Germany. 

‘* «Tt is not at present,’ he said, ‘the intention of the Imperial Government 
to establish colonies with official machinery, on the French or English pattern, 
but wherever private German subjects acquire possessions hitherto without 
owners the Government will consider itself under the obligation to give their 
full protection. No opposition is apprehended from the British Government, 
and the machinations of colonial authorities must be prevented.’” 

This last sentence is evidently a thrust at the Monroe doctrine, 
which has found favour with the colonists in Australia and the Cape 
Colony. It was rumoured, though probably without much founda- 
tion, that the hurried annexation of New Guinea by Captain Chester 
in the name of the Queensland Government, was made in order to 
anticipate the designs of a German corvette called the Carola. With 
reference to the Congo the German Chancellor said the question was 
more complicated on account of the Portuguese pretensions and the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty, both of which he refused to recognise. It 
has been suggested that the German Government will repudiate the 
action of the Cape Government in annexing the coast from the 
Orange River to the Cunene, as the Cologne Gazetle remarks, “ that 
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the act itself cannot be defended on any principle of international 
usage,” but a calmer judgment may show that the protectorate of 
the littoral by the British is at least as legal as the protectorate of 
Angra Pequiiia by the Germans. A distinction may be drawn 
certainly between a de fucto and a de jure occupancy, but the broad 
fact remains that for some years English influence has been para- 
mount along the coast. In all questions of colonial annexations it is 
the men who have settled and laboured as colonists who deserve to 
control the country that marches on their borders. A Monroe 
doctrine, if not carried too far, is a fair one, and need not 
break up international amities. In fairness, the rights of the setilers 
must be considered first. Sporadic settlements on their borders 
depriving them of custom dues, or encouraging gun running, or 
assuming the form of convict institutions, are injurious to their 
interests. It is deeply to be regretted that Englishmen and Ger- 
mans should have differed on a question of colonisation. The instincts 
of the two nations are very similar, and they amalgamate readily 
under the altered conditions of a colonial life. In almost every town 
and village of South Africa are found German traders and settlers, 
content with their lot, and glad enough to breathe the atmosphere of 
freedom that pervades her Majesty’s colonies. The “‘German Legion” 
which was located on the eastern borders of the colony after the 
Crimean War, afford a standing proof of Teutonic prosperity in a 
land over which the British flag floats. Nor is there any primd-facie 
evidence that Germans occupying a coterminous territory as a sepa- 
rate community, should fail to agree with men of Anglo-Saxon 
extraction. It is idle to suspect a neighbour before he has given 
cause for suspicion. 

The Press criticism of Germany is at present not only irritating, 
but in some respects incorrect. The Cologne Gazette remarks :— 

‘The more England settles herself comfortably on the Suez Canal and on 
the Red Sea, as the great military route to India, the more does there recede 
from her view that remote South African land in which the British element 
is retiring in hopeless contest with men of German blood.” 

If the immediate reference is to our disasters at Langnek 
and Majuba Hill, it should be recollected that the Transvaal Delegates 
were recently welcomed at Paris a short time ago on the grounds 
of being the representatives of Boers of French extraction, who settled 
at the Cape after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Consequently 
there is not much force in this appeal to nationality. Moreover the 
Germans at the Cape itself have always most emphatically distin- 
guished themselves from the older stratum of the Boer population 
and from the more recent importations of Hollanders. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that the man who at a crisis in Cape history, when a 
movement was set on foot to introduce Cape Dutch into the Parlia- 
mentary debates, showed himself most emphatically opposed to this 
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retrogressive step, was a distinguished German, a Professor Hahn, 
who had worked as a scholar and a linguist in the very territory 
about which Germans and Englishmen are disputing on the west 
coast. The wisdom of his protest against the introduction of bilingual 
debates is amply proved by events, for itis an accepted truth that 
Parliamentary discussion in the Legislative Chambers at the Cape 
has been absolutely ruined by it. As a matter of special interest on 
the present occasion it may be recorded that Germans have proved 
themselves able missionaries, linguists, and learned colonists, carry- 
ing with them into Hottentot wastes the spirit of patient inquiry 
concerning the customs and languages and dialects of the Aboriginal 
races. The Boers have never made a single contribution to science 
by which the language and customs of the natives, or indeed the 
special attributes of the land they live in, could be better understood. 
An educated German and a nomad Boer differ from one another 
toto celo. Professor Maxmiiller owes some of his most interest- 
ing data in the “science of language ” to men like Dr. Bleek and the 
missionaries of the Rhenish mission, who certainly have done good 
work in Damaraland and Namaqualand. Such details point to the 
fact that the Germans are our able coadjutors in the task of re- 
claiming a country like South Africa. 

All German attempts at colonisation are in their origin essen- 
tially commercial and understood, and, therefore, differ very widely 
from those of France, which aim rather at conquest than at colonisa- 
tion in its proper sense. The ruined villages of Madagascar are a 
testimony to the accuracy of the French artillery, but they are poor 
records of colonisation. The French endeavour to recoup themselves 
in their war expenses by exacting war indemnities from the con- 
quered ; the Germans in a more rational manner encourage German 
merchants and commercial enterprise. 

Whatever differences exist between Germans and Englishmen may 
be adjusted by a timely reference to the common sense of the two 
nations. Africa is large enough for the Teutonic and the Anglo- 
Saxon races. Above all our Colonial Secretaries of the time being 
should earn the reputation of straightforward and decisive action. 
Lord Derby and the present Cabinet have, most unfortunately, been 
late and ill-advised in their annexation schemes, . If, in any parts 
of our extended empire, English and German colonial interests are 
likely to clash, the best way to avoid this is by the assertion of a 
clear and reasonable policy, dictated neither by fear nor prejudice, 
but resting for its justification upon the conclusions gathered from 
international law as concerning colonial rights and privileges. Had 
Lord Derby assumed a protection of the remote bay of Angra 
Pequifia when first desired to do so by the German Government, 
British influences would still have reigned supreme in South-west 
Africa. Wittiam GreswELl. 
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II.—WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR THE ZULUS. 


Ar a time when the public mind is engrossed with a question of 
foreign policy so important as that of Egypt, and a domestic question 
so exciting as the reform of the House of Lords, it may seem almost 
hopeless to attempt to draw attention to anything else. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulties to be solved in South Africa are so great, while 
the efforts to deal with them during the last few years have been, by 
general consent, so unsuccessful, that it seems to be the duty of any 
one who has gained by living in the country any special knowledge 
of its affairs to try to turn that knowledge to account. Though no 
regard be paid by the statesmen responsible for the administration of 
the colonies, and little impression be made upon the preoccupied 
minds of politicians in general, this good at least will have been 
gained, that the people of South Africa will see that their affairs, 
which during last session received scant attention in the House of 
Commons, and were absolutely ignored in the House of Lords, are 
considered worthy of discussion in the columns of the Press. 

Since the present Government came into office it has been com- 
pelled to take measures for the pacification of four countries in South 
Africa, the Transvaal, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Zululand. In 
none of the four can the measures taken be said to have been successful ; 
but in Zululand the failure has been most conspicuous. The terms 
under which the Transvaal was retroceded proved so unworkable 
that they have had to be superseded by a new convention. The 
settlement of Bechuanaland, too long deferred, was at length 
entrusted to a Commissioner, who in such a capacity was unpalatable 
not only to the people with whom he had to deal, but to the white 
people of South Africa generally. It has been found necessary to with- 
draw him already, and replace him by a man of very different stamp. 
Both in Basutoland and in Bechuanaland the Imperial representatives 
occupy a pitiable position. They are expected to restore and main- 
tain order in countries which are as large as European States, and 
which are in a condition of chronic anarchy, with a paltry force of 
some score or so of native policemen. Naturally, the government is 
a farce, and the Imperial administration is brought into contempt 
with the natives, and into odium with the adjoining colonies and 
Dutch States. Nothing but evil can come from a system which 
sanctions lawlessness, as in Bechuanaland, and can neither protect 
loyals nor coerce rebels, as in Basutoland. And the evil is felt not 
only in those districts themselves, and the civilised countries which 
have the misfortune to be on their borders, but its effects are apparent 
all over South Africa, and lawlessness which has been found to be 
profitable in Bechuanaland and Basutoland might be trusted to 
reappear in Zululand. 

The climax of British maladministration has been reached in that 
country. The Zulus were a prosperous and powerful native race, 
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upon whom in 1879 we made what has been characterised by Mr, 
Gladstone as “a monstrously unjust war: one of the most monstrous 
in our history : one of the most monstrous in point of policy, and one 
of the most clearly indefensible in point of principle.” Politicians of 
all shades of opinion are now agreed in its condemnation. After 
the war, which ended in the capture of ‘heir king and the entire 
break up of the native government, we forced upon the Zulus a form 
of administration which led to civil war and great bloodshed. We 
then substituted a second form of government, which resulted in still 
more bloodshed and internecine strife. We then declined to provide 
any government at all, which has ended in Boer adventurers doing 
our duty, and Zululand becoming, or being in process of becoming, a 
Boer province. Few people will'deny that that is a true history of 
our dealings with the Zulus, and they will hardly maintain that it is 
a history of which we have any reason to be proud. The ‘responsi- 
bility for it is not confined to politicians of one way of thinking; and 
in discussing it in some detail I wish to avoid doing so in any party 
spirit. 

The real motive for the Zulu War is probably to be found in the 
obstacle which Zululand then presented to the scheme for the con- 
federation of the South African Colonies and States ; but the ostensible 
motives were two. There was the actual danger to the neighbouring 
white communities apprehended from the military system of Cetsh- 
wayo. There was also the barbarous cruelty towards his subjects, 
which was said to mark his despotic rule. Accordingly these were 
the two ideas which at the close of the war governed British policy. 
The administration of the country was placed in the hands of thirteen 
independent chiefs, who pledged themselves not to revive in any form 
the old military system, nor to allow the importation of arms or 
ammunition. In the selection of these chiefs all dynastic claims on 
the part of the royal house were ignored, Cetshwayo’s relatives being 
studiously passed over. The British Government solemnly promised 
that Cetshwayo should never return to Zululand, and stationed a 
British Resident in the country to guide and advise the independent 
chiefs. Unfortunately, no power was given to this official to enforce 
his advice, a fact which the chiefs were not long in discovering. The 
intertribal fighting which followed was only what might have been 
expected where chiefs were placed side by side with no controlling 
power, some of whom had been raised to positions which they had 
never held before, while others had suffered degradation to which 
they were equally unaccustomed. This fighting was accompanied by 
great bloodshed, the slaughter of the Abaqulusi alone resulting in the 
loss of over a thousand lives, and the defeat of Sitimela in that of 
some hundreds, among these being included the lives of many women 
and children. 


It was impossible for the British Government to contemplate with 
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equanimity such a condition of things. Here was a people whose 
country had been invaded by us, and all law and order in it destroyed 
in “a monstrously unjust ” manner, and who had been plunged into 
yet further misery and bloodshed by our blundering efforts to substi- 
tute a government for the one which we had overthrown. Something 
must be done to remedy the mischief done by us. Our mistake had 
been to give the British Resident no controlling power, no paramount 
authority, which would enable him to protect innocent and punish 
offending chiefs. That defect must be supplied. There was then, 
and had been for some time, a considerable agitation on behalf of the 
restoration of the ex-King Cetshwayo. A certain number of the 
Zulus wished for his return, and a large number of people in England 
thought that in that way only could the injustice which had been done 
him be atoned. He would represent the paramount authority which 
the Resident had lacked, and which the British Government would not 
supply from fear of indefinitely increasing their responsibilities in Zulu- 
land. At the same time it was felt that our responsibilities were already 
great, and that such an experiment as the restoration of Cetshwayo, 
in defiance of the original objects of the war, and in direct violation 
of our solemn pledges to the thirteen chiefs, if it should prove un- 
successful, could only aggravate those already existing responsibilities. 
It was matter also for consideration that we had prohibited these 
Zulus from procuring arms and ammunition, that, in consequence of 
this, and the way in which we had divided and disorganised them, 
they lay almost at the mercy of enemies who formerly feared them, 
and that therefore they had a strong claim upon our protection. 

In April, 1882, a debate on this subject took place in the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister made an important speech, in the 
course of which he dwelt upon the gravity of the step involved in the 
restoration of Cetshwayo. He emphasised strongly the binding 
nature of our obligations to the thirteen chiefs who had been created 
by us, and had accepted their positions on the distinct engagement 
from us that under no circumstances should Cetshwayo or his dynasty 
ever exist again in the country. He showed that the majority of 
these chiefs had been loyal in observing the conditions to which they 
had been bound by us. He depicted the dangers likely to arise from 
the restoration of the King, and said he thought such a step would 
add considerably to our responsibilities. Nothing could be truer 
than the words of Mr. Gladstone. If, after all the misery we had 
inflicted upon the Zulus, first by the war, and then by our attempt to 
fulfil the duty entailed by that war, we were to plunge them into a 
still worse state of anarchy by a second and more unfortunate attempt 
to give them a government, clearly the burden of our responsibilities 
would lie upon us all the heavier. 

This, however, is exactly what has happened. Cetshwayo was 
restored. His “ presence entirely failed in recalling the people to 
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their allegiance,” and was “a new cause of political disturbance and 
an extensive shedding of blood.’’ Hence we became liable for the 
addition, foretold by Mr. Gladstone, to our already heavy respon- 
sibilities towards the Zulu people. And the addition was all the 
more serious because the restoration of Cetshwayo was decided upon 
and carried out in defiance of the opinions of those most qualified to 
judge of it; such men, for instance, as Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone. That this should have happened is somewhat 
curious, because Sir H. Bulwer was sent out, as possessing the entire 
confidence of the Government, to give them his views on this very 
question. Sir H. Bulwer has always been in favour of the extension 
of a British protectorate over Zululand and condemned the restora- 
tion of Cetshwayo; but not, apparently, from any hostility to 
Cetshwayo personally, for he was originally opposed to the war of 
1879, and acquitted Cetshwayo of any unfriendly intentions towards 
his white neighbours. He was, however, overruled about the 
King’s restoration, and he has been constantly overruled since, 
though we have it on the authority of Mr. Evelyn Ashley, that he 
still enjoys the complete confidence of the Government. To the way 
in which his views have been disregarded may be due the rumour 
that he is going to resign his position. 

If it be said that, though many weighty opinions were against the 
restoration of Cetshwayo, the Governments both of the Cape and the 
Transvaal were favourable to it, it must be answered that what they 
both desired was the establishment in Zululand of some effective 
supreme power to stop the existing disorder and anarchy. Failing 
the British Government, upon whom the duty rightly devolved and 
by whom it could have been properly carried out, Cetshwayo was the 
only alternative. But after it was seen under what circumstances 
Cetshwayo was to be sent back, no one either at the Cape or in the 
Transvaal prophesied anything but failure and serious disaster. 

It can be shown in a very few sentences that the method by which 
Cetshwayo was reinstated in Zululand was marked by precisely the 
same defect as that which caused the government of the thirteen 
chiefs to break down. The whole of Zululand was not given to 
Cetshwayo, but only the central portion of it, comprising about two- 
thirds of the country. The northern portion was given to Zibebu, a 
cousin of the King’s, between whom and Cetshwayo there was deadly 
hostility. Zibebu had been appointed by the British Government one 
of the thirteen chiefs, and he positively declined to be again ruled by 
the King. Ifan attempt had been made to place him under Cetsh- 
wayo, immediate fighting would have taken place on a large scale: 
for Zibebu was a man of great ability with a large following of 
adherents. The southern portion of Zululand, next to the colony of 
Natal, was kept by the British Government, under the name of the 
Reserve, as a place of habitation for those others of the chiefs and 
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people who, like Zibebu, would not submit to the rule of Cetshwayo. 
The principles upon which the Reserve is governed are that the 
natives defray the expenses of the administration by a hut-tax. 
Every male is liable to be called out in its defence. No white 
colonisation is allowed in it. 





INDIAN ocEAN 


The map will give a rough idea of where the principal chiefs were 
before the restoration of Cetshwayo, and if it be remembered that 
Zibebu was moved to the extreme north, while John Dunn and 
Hlubi were included in the Reserve, it will be seen exactly what 
Cetshwayo received and how he was situated. He was bound by 
the same conditions as those which had been imposed by the British 
Government upon the thirteen chiefs. He pledged himself not to 
revive the old military system or permit his people to acquire arms, 
and not to violate the boundaries either of the Reserve or of Zibebu’s 
territory. A British Resident was stationed with him at Ulundi, and a 
British Commissioner in the Reserve ; but neither of these officials had. 
the least means of controlling either Cetshwayo or Zibebu. In other 
words, in this second attempt at a settlement, as in the first, there 
was a divided government and no paramount authority. Fighting 
at once broke out between Cetshwayo and Zibebu, and the natives in 
the Reserve became unsettled. There were two great battles between 
the rival chiefs, one in March of last year and the other in July. 
In both the Usutu, the party of Cetshwayo, were beaten; and in 
the last, which took place at Ulundi, the King was wounded and 
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driven to fly for his life to the neutral territory of the Reserve. 
There he lived for some months under the protection of British 
troops, and finally died of heart disease in February last. The loss 
of life merely in these two fights was very serious. In the last over 
500 Zulus were killed, and in the first considerably more. 

Upon the expulsion of Cetshwayo from Zululand, the British 
Government again became confronted with the problem of the 
settlement of the country. That there was still only one and the 
same satisfactory solution of it became more obvious than ever, 
namely, the establishment of a British protectorate. It was pressed 
upon them in the strongest possible terms by Sir H. Bulwer, 
Mr. Fynn, the British Resident who had been stationed with 
Cetshwayo, Mr. Osborn, the British Commissioner in the Reserve, 
and indeed every other person entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject. Mr. W. V. Campbell, who enjoys the confidence 
of the Colenso party, the party which is bitterly opposed to Sir 
H. Bulwer and all who hold similar views to his, visited Cetsh- 
wayo last autumn after his defeat, with the express object of ascer- 
taining the truth of the Zulu question. He published his views in a 
pamphlet, and the conclusion he came to was this: that “ to settle 
the Zulu question, one of two things must be done. (1) England 
must annex Zululand in the interests of the Zulus; or (2) England 
must restore Zululand to Cetshwayo in the same way as she has settled 
the Afghan territory.” The second alternative was of course rendered 
impossible by the subsequent death of the ex-King. 

There were two other alternatives which were mentioned by Sir 
H. Bulwer as possible, though not hopeful, methods of dealing with 
Zululand. One was to divide the country with the victorious Zibebu, 
by extending the Reserve up to the Umvolosi River, and allowing 
Zibebu to rule all the territory on the northern side of the river. 
The other was to establish Dinuzulu, Cetshwayo’s son, a boy of four- 
teen, under a regency of chiefs, in the place of his father. The 
extension of the Reserve was seriously contemplated by Lord Derby, 
but was given up after a statement by Sir H. Bulwer that £6,000 
would be needed from the Imperial exchequer for the first year, though 
the revenue derived from hut-tax would eventually cover all expenses. 

There was a fourth alternative alluded to by Sir H. Bulwer and 
others,—but only to be dismissed as one that was utterly impossible 
and inexpedient,—and that was that, all this horror, bloodshed, and 
misery having been brought upon the Zulus by British policy, the 
British Government should now wash their hands of the country and 
people, and leave these poor natives to fight out among themselves 
the quarrels into which they had been precipitated by British crime 
and British blunder. In the clearest and most unmistakable language, 
Sir H. Bulwer, Mr. Osborn, and Mr. Fynn warned Lord Derby that 
such a course would mean leaving the Zulus “a prey to anarchy and 
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famine,” and again, that it would plunge them “into prolonged 
anarchy and serious civil war.” This, however, is the policy which 
has been adopted by the British Government. The unfortunate 
natives throughout Zululand Proper may fight until they exterminate 
themselves, or until they die of starvation—for ever since British 
interference in the country trade and agriculture have been at a stand- 
still—or they may become the subjects of a foreign and detested 
power. The British Government will look on and content itself with 
“feeling a friendly interest” in these victims of its aggression at first, 
then of its maladministration, and of its cynical abandonment at last. 
Sir H. Bulwer, in advocating a British protectorate of Zululand, 
had said that “it was the best security against any future prac- 
tical annexation of the Zulu country, against any annexation that 
would deprive the Zulus of their country.” Mr. Osborn also, in con- 
demning the policy of leaving the Zulus to their fate, had added, 
“There are also political reasons as well as reasons of humanity 
which forbid such a course.” Judged by the light of subsequent 
events the meaning of these sentences becomes tolerably clear. 
As long ago as the year 1881, at the time of the first Convention 
with the Boers, Sir Evelyn Wood had strongly urged the retention 
of a strip of British territory between the Transvaal and Zululand, to 
prevent “ Boer trespasses”’ and “intrigues fatal to the tranquillity of 
the Zulus,” and he had pointed out that, since we had overthrown 
and disarmed the Zulus, “they were not so capable of defence as to 
be independent of our protection.” The advice of Sir Evelyn Wood 
was not taken, and from that time to this Boers have been steadily 
encroaching upon Zululand, principally in the district allotted to the 
chiefs Seketwayo and Oham. The movement began, as Sir E. Wood 
foresaw, by a few Boers squatting in the winter in search of pasturage. 
Then as these were not interfered with, the British Government only 
making useless protests at Pretoria against this infraction of the 
terms of the Convention, more came and settled in the country. At 
the end of last year Mr. Fynn reported that fifty families had occu- 
pied the upper part of Zululand, and declined to move. 

Just about this time a new Convention was being made between 
the British and Transvaal Governments, and an article was inserted 
to meet this very thing. It was as follows :— 


“The Government of the South African Republic will strictly adhere to the 
boundaries defined in the first article of this Convention, and will do its utmost 
to prevent any of its inhabitants from making any encroachments upon lands 
beyond the said boundaries. The Government of the South African Republie 
will appoint Commissioners upon the eastern border whose duty it will be 
strictly to guard against irregularities and all trespassing over the boundaries. 
Her Majesty’s Government will if necessary appoint Commissioners in the 
native territories outside the eastern and western borders of the South African 
Republic to maintain order and prevent encroachments.” 


Nevertheless in the early part of this year the Boer movement into 
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Zululand began to assume more formidable dimensions. To some 
respectable Boers living near the Zulu border the anarchy so close to 
them was an undoubted evil. In some cases labour was difficult to 
get; in others Zulu refugees were driven over the border on to 
Transvaal farms. To the larger number of the Boers a welcome 
prospect was opened, by the divided and enfeebled state to which the 
Zulus had been reduced by British policy, of pursuing their usual 
tactics of gaining land at the expense of the natives. They would 
stipulate for a large territorial cession in return for their aiding one 
chief against another. There was no difficulty in making the arrange- 
ment. Ever since the defeat of Cetshwayo by Zibebu, the Usutu party 
had been burning to avenge themselves upon that chief and others 
who were antagonistic to Cetshwayo. They had murdered a chief 
called Umfanawenhlela with his wives and children to the number 
of twenty-seven; a man whose only offence was that, having been 
appointed by the British Government on the distinct understanding 
that Cetshwayo should never return, he declined to acknowledge the 
King when restored. Zibebu, however, was far too formidable to be 
treated in this summary way. He had already beaten the Usutu 
thoroughly twice. But by the aid of the Boers these defeats might 
be avenged. Accordingly a large number of Boers were promised 
farms in Zululand if they would help the Usutu to overthrow Zibebu. 

It has been said by the Government that this voluntary alliance 
between the Usutu and the Boers has exonerated them from any 
responsibility for the consequences. But it was British policy which 
divided the Usutu against the rest of the Zulus, and forced them into 
the arms of the Boers because the British Government would not 
assume its proper responsibilities and govern the country. And by 
what principle of honour or morality can Zibebu and his people, who 
have simply defended the country given them by the British Govern- 
ment from Usutu aggression, be allowed to suffer for an unnatural 
alliance for temporary purposes between the Boers and their bitter 
enemies? Sir HH. Bulwer’s view of the position may be seen from 
two telegrams which he sent in May to Lord Derby. The first was 
as follows :— 

‘¢ Zibebu well able to hold his own against the Usutu party, but not against 


this unjustifiable combination, and he will be destroyed, and Zululand, except 
the Reserve, will fall under Boer domination unless we interfere.” 


Two days later he made a stronger appeal. 


‘* Situation is very grave. If we allow Boers to interfere and make Dini- 
zulu king it will be a most serious blow to British power in South Africa. 
They will also become masters of Zululand, to the permanent loss of the Zulu 
people, and to the great injury of Natal, to which will resort refugees for whom 
there is no room and no future outlet. Native question will be thereby 
gravely complicated. In the Reserve also we should probably have immediate 
Usutu contest. For the great interest at stake I submit that we should not 
leaye question to solve itself, and that if action is to be taken the longer delayed . 
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the more difficult it will be. Situation yet possible to save by proclaiming 
Zululand part of her Majesty’s dominions.” 


Sir Hercules Robinson also telegraphed that the Bechuanaland pro- 
gramme would be repeated in Zululand, and that a large part of the 
country “ would eventually be parcelled out into European farms.” 
All was of no avail. No steps were taken in the spirit of the new 
Convention. The British Government decided to look on cynically 
at the outcome of their own handiwork. Zibebu was attacked by a 
large Usutu force attended by five hundred mounted Boers. The 
well-armed Boers shot down the followers of Zibebu, over six hundred 
being killed. ‘All the women, children, and girls who escaped 
massacre are refugees in the Bemba mountains, hiding in caves and 
holes; they are without food and clothing, and the severity of a 
winter on the Bemba being nearly equal to the month of February 
at home, hundreds of them must perish.” Of some British traders who 
were living in Zibebu’s country, some lost their lives, and all their 
property. The chief himself had to fly for his life to the Reserve 
territory. Dinizulu has been crowned King by the Boers, who, if 
the Durban correspondent of the Times is to be trusted, have obtained 
in return for their services grants of land which must eventually 
absorb the greater part of Zululand. The Vice-president of the 
Transvaal is to be President of the new Boer State. It is easy enough 
to foresee that the ultimate fate of the now triumphant Usutu will not 
be much preferable to that of Zibebu. Either they will quarrel with 
their new allies, and after a conflict, in which the Boers will be able 
to count upon reinforcements from the Transvaal, they will lose the 
remainder of their country by force of arms, or else they will have to 
submit to steady encroachments of which the end will be the same. 
In either case they will eventually sink into the position of servile 
inferiority which is occupied by natives in all Boer countries. 

It has been asserted on behalf of the Government that the large 
native population in the Transvaal is a proof that natives are per- 
fectly content with Boer rule. That is very far from being the 
case, as we know from the lamentations of the natives at the time of 
the British withdrawal from the Transvaal. The fact is that the 
Boer government over a large part of the Transvaal is merely 
nominal. Where there is an effective Boer government, as in the 
Orange Free State, the native population is very small and decreasing. 
Tam not saying this by way of abusing the Boers: there is much to be 
said on their side; but no one who is acquainted with their view, be 
it right or wrong, of the relations which should exist between the 
black man and the white can suppose for a moment that a native 
would willingly bring himself under Boer domination. 

In relating the history of our treatment of the Zulus, I have tried 

to avoid its controversial side. I know that the party of which the 
late Bishop Colenso was the head held very strong views as to the 
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misrepresentation and unfair treatment to which Cetshwayo and his 
followers have been subjected. It is not my object to discuss whether 
they are right or wrong. The two points to which this paper has 
been directed are: firstly, that by the enormous suffering which has 
been brought upon the Zulus through our deplorable interference we 
have contracted very heavy responsibilities towards that people; and 
secondly, that the only way in which we can fulfil those respon- 
sibilities is by establishing a Protectorate over Zululand for native 
purposes. On these points both sides are with me. I have alluded 
to the views of Sir H. Bulwer and all the officials in Natal. I have 
quoted Mr. Campbell’s opinion, as representative of the party opposed 
to them. It is well known that Bishop Colenso himself advocated 
Cetshwayo’s restoration upon terms including the establishment of a 
British Protectorate. 

Moreover, it is easy to show that the Government policy, apart 
from its inhumanity, is expensive and inexpedient. To protect the 
Reserve, while anarchy is rampant throughout Zululand, is a costly 
process, and requires a large force of British troops. It has, in fact, 
necessitated bringing hundreds of soldiers from Capetown and St. 
Helena to Natal, thereby denuding those garrisons. The Reserve 
territory, and Natal, already overburdened with its black population, 
are crowded with refugee Zulus flying from the misery of their own 
country ; and while British arms and British territory have to 
protect them, Boers quietly settle on the fertile lands which they 
have vacated. Can that be described as a triumph of policy? Six 
years ago the Zulus were a fine people in occupation of a beautiful 
country. On account of the supposed sins of their King—for they 
had never done us any wrong—we overran their country and brought 
desolation and slaughter into their midst. Ever since that—and of 
this there is overwhelming evidence—they have asked and expected 
us to rule them: they say they are the Queen’s children and belong 
to no one else. And we by one miserable shift after another have 
tried to shirk the duty with which we became saddled by the war 
first and the blunders afterwards. But after trying for five years, 
during which we have divided them one against another—five years 
marked with an amount of bloodshed, starvation, and misery such as 
provoked from a leading Zulu this remark: ‘‘ Truly we Zulus did not 
kill in the old days of Mpande and Cetshwayo; we just jostled one 
another, and few were hurt; it is you Englishmen who have taught 
people to kill, to sweep clean ”’—after being instrumental in pro- 
moting such a condition of things, we have at length achieved the 
noble feat of transferring our responsibilities to other shoulders, and 
of handing over the Zulus, body and soul, and the greater part of 
their once happy country, to enemies whom not many years ago it was 
supposed that they were able and likely to sweep off the face of the 
earth. Freperic MackaRNEss. 

















MR. IRVING’S WORK. 


Tue presentation of Twelfth Night affords an opportunity for a 
review of Mr. Irving’s work as an actor and manager. The comedy 
has been produced between two remarkable events in his career—the 
American journey in which he sowed the seed and gathered the 
firstfruits of a great Transatlantic reputation, and the second tour in 
which it may be hoped he will garner a harvest substantial enough 
to reward his labours. Twelfth Night, too, in the spirit and manner 
of its production, is congenial alike with the London traditions of 
Mr. Irving’s career and with the ruling taste of American audiences. 
That taste, indeed, is catholic enough, and no character in the 
Irving repertoire that was performed in the United States failed to 
obtain due and hearty acceptance. But the genius of the American 
stage is for character acting, and there will be great delight among 
American playgoers in receiving from the impersonator of Louis XI., 
of Dubosc, and of Benedick, the new creation of Malvolio. 

Twelfth Night is probably known in America, as indeed to the 
present generation of playgoers in England, only by the book; and 
to an intelligent reader of the play Mr. Irving’s Malvolio should not 
be a surprise. On the stage, however, the part has usually been 
played in broad farce, and even when more humanly rendered has 
been merely fantastic. Very likely it was played in one of these 
ways when Twelfth Night was first performed. The fantastic reading 
would suit well enough the fancies of the time. One might even 
plausibly say that Shakspeare would not have desired that it should 
be played otherwise. He was as capable as any other dramatist of 
merely wishing to make people laugh. He was apt, half unknowingly 
and chiefly by an instinct of fidelity, to preserve the human consis- 
tency and consciousness of the characters he intended to be laughed 
at. The consistency and consciousness so preserved, though for a time 
overlaid by the broad humour of the acting, which is sure to establish 
stage traditions, comes to light eventually when the genius of some 
actor whose imagination is introspective becomes absorbed in the 
veritable human being whom Shakspeare has incidentally created. 
The prime object was amusement ; but no veritable human being is 
merely amusing. Malvolio is as veritable a human being as Shylock, 
though contained within pettier and more egoistic limits. When 
Irving came to play him, even as when he came to play Shylock, 
the degree of human interest attaching to the character was notably 
increased. 

Twelfth Night has two notes, which when well perceived help us 
towards enjoying all that is most permanently worthy in it. The 
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first of these is the incongruous mixture of bizarre eccentricity. 
The fabric is loosely held together—oddly woven. Its pattern is 
broken up. Its beauties are incidental, except the prime and total 
beauty of that immortal fascination which is characteristic of its 
authorship. Its strongest effects are in whim and idiosyncrasy. 
They are most successful with an audience when lightly sketched 
and loudly revelled in. They are most interesting to a close and 
thinking observer when boldly, firmly, seriously acted out; so that 
we come to see in quiet how much philosophy and human nature 
underlay the nonsense—how much that may pique and stimulate 
the criticism of the nineteenth century was contained in the fun that 
made the early seventeenth century uproarious. 

The other note of Twelfth Night is its agreeable and noble repre- 
sentation of the relations between great people and their dependants. 
Shakspeare’s ideas on this subject were derived no doubt from such 
information as he had of the social and intellectual usages of court 
and high life in an age remarkable for social charm and intellectual 
competency. They certainly were superior to the ideas of the in- 
tercourse between superiors and inferiors which came into vogue 
later; and probably, allowing something for poetical elevation, 
they were truer to fact, both in reference to the capacity of 
great people to appreciate all that was most admirable in the 
members of their entourage and in reference to the demeanour and 
mental and conversational compass of the latter. The confidential 
association between Orsino and Cwsario is full of a beauty that 
could not have been realised in any other vein, and the kindly con- 
sideration of Olivia for Malvolio, though devoid of any personal 
sympathy or community of ideas, enables us to apprehend, what 
would escape us if Malvolio were treated as a mere common person, 
the basis and theory of his inordinate vanity. 

“Poor gentleman,” as Olivia calls him, it is not difficult to discern 
the rock on which his poor wits have split. They are not very sea- 
worthy. When Irving comes on the stage as Malvolio, every inch a 
gentleman, and in no sense whatever a foolish butt, but very weak- 
headed all the same, one comprehends exactly how such a man might 
fall into the follies attributed to him. There is a vacuousness in his 
expression which yet is not vanity. The man is as full of conscious 
dignity, and of the consciousness of dignity in all that is dignified, as 
he is of his own importance. The two ideas are blended in him. You 
see he hates frivolity; isa pragmatical critic of light wit; prides him- 
self on powers of reflection and of conduct; believes such powers to be 
characteristic of gentility; finds nothing in superior household service 
incompatible with the recognised exercise of such qualities, but assumes 
that possessing them by gentle nurture he may display them in his 
mistress’s company. Nay, by virtue of the inalienable prerogative 
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of birth and education, he may venture courteously to reprove in her 
concessions to lowness of behaviour in her relatives and friends, and 
to the professional zanyism of a wretched dependant of his lady in 
whose witticisms Malvolio can see nothing cither amusingly foolish 
or wittily wise. You may be quite sure that this consequential but 
not farcically ridiculous person—buoyed up as he is by a sense of his 
superiority to the majority of those about him—whatever else he 
does will not become purely grotesque. There will always be a 
restraint of good breeding upon him which will prevent him from 
losing a nicely balanced manner and obvious high prepossession of 
mind irreconcilable with farce. He will not let himself go, or, if he 
does, it will be in passion. 

All this is fulfilled in Irving’s performance. Lean, lank, with self- 
occupied visage, and formal, peaked Spanish beard; dressed in a 
close garb of black striped with yellow, and holding a steward’s 
wand, in the lightness of which there is something of fantastic 
symbolism, he steps on the stage with nose in air and eyes half 
shut, as if with singular and moody contemplation. He is visibly 
possessed of pride, of manners, and of intelligence. His pride though 
intense is not diseased, until the poison-dish of imagined love has 
been presented to him and has begun its work. Irving’s gait; his 
abstraction of gaze, qualified by a polite observance of his lady, and 
a suspicious vigilance over his fellows in her service and her turbu- 
lent relations and followers; his sublime encounter with the fool; 
his sententious observations on everything in general, and the 
infinite gravity yet imaginative airiness of his movements, carry the 
Malvolio of Shakspeare to a higher point of effect probably than it 
has ever before reached on the stage. This signifies much when 
Malvolio comes to be seen in the more tragical parts of his comic 
action. 

I do not wish, as Coleridge said, to flounder-flat a humorous 
image, but there is no evading certain results of the genuinely 
humanistic as opposed to the entirely humoristic rendering of 
certain of Shakspeare’s characters. The gaunt and sombre steward 
is not and is not likely to be a purely amusing character. ven his 
tormentors at one point relent a little at the thought that they may 
carry their cruel joke too far, and for the nineteenth century it is 
carried too far to be entirely funny. Malvolio in the dark hole 
uttering sage, conscientious words to prove to the false Sir Topas 
that he is not mad becomes a pathetic figure. The language 
evidently requires to be delivered with all Mr. Irving’s serious 
and significant earnestness. And so from the beginning, in his 
first speech, Malvolio distils the essence of that solemn wisdom 
over which jesters won easy victories. In his second speech he as 
it were recognises the function of the fool, but pronounces him a 
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barren rascal, not good at his business, and hazards a doubt whether 
to laugh at professional fools is not to play zany to them. Then 
Olivia expresses in a few words her notion of his character. He is 
sick of self-love. He tastes, therefore, with a distempered appetite. 
If one is generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, one takes as 
bird-bolts these jests of the clown which Malvolio considers cannon- 
bullets. If a man is engaged as a fool, his railing is no slander. 
And, then, going sententiously a little off the track, as is the manner 
in this play, Olivia moralises more broadly, and declares that even if 
a man does nothing but reprove, and is a discreet man, it is not to 
be considered railing in him. In this speech we have set clearly 
out her own gracious, easy, well-rounded character, and the true 
measure of the crabbed, conceited gentleman whom yet “she would 
not have miscarry for the half of her dowry.” 

Malvolio’s fellow-servants and the idle relatives and friends whom 
Olivia’s gay and indulgent disposition permits to consort with them, 
are not likely to form so sound and accurate a judgment of his 
peculiarities ; but they have their eyes, and Maria’s especially are 
very sharp. Mr. Irving has probably derived as much of his Mal- 
volio from the waitingwoman’s pungent descriptions as from the 
mistress’s measured censure. When he suddenly appears like a ghost 
upon the scene of the servants’ hall revel—nay, not likea ghost, but 
in the uncompromising reality of everything in the way of night- 
gown and nightcap that should make him ridiculous, but somehow 
does not—we feel the force of his half-foolish, straitlaced character. 
We see that Malvolio is a man who, even for his bedchamber, arrays 
himself with solemn propriety, and into whose head such an idea as 
looking absurd in any guise isnot likely to come. His manner, too, 
is that of a sour precisian, and he launches upon the debauch from 
the height of his punctilio a censure of Puritanic solemnity. 

In the tone of his first remonstrance about the fool there is the 
germ, though scarcely visible to us and not at all to Olivia, of that 
lofty imagination which is by-and-by to leave Olivia sleeping on a 
day-bed, and “‘after a demure travel of regard” around a deferential 
circle of attendants, to wind up a watch or play with some rich jewel 
while kinsman Toby is approaching to be rated for his disorders. 
The germ can only properly be indicated by acting of the utmost 
delicacy, and must always have been missed in the key of farce or 
mere whim. 

The scene of the day-dream and the reading of the forged letter 
is the climax of the representation. Here Irving is in an element 
of character and incident eminently congenial to his powers. The 
soliloquy in which Malvolio expatiates on his grandeur as Olivia’s 
possibly prospective lord, is made a rich, firmly painted picture by the 
prim vividness of the actor’s delivery. We see the branched velvet 
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gown’ and the humour of state, and the obedient start of “ seven of 
my people;” and when the “familiar smile” is deliciously 
“quenched with an austere regard of control,” we mirthfully con- 
trast the Toby of Malvolio’s vision with the raging rollicker at the 
back of the stage, over whom the union with Olivia is supposed in 
the day-dream to have given the steward a “ prerogative of speech.” 
Presently Malvolio finds the letter, and a fine piece of acting begins. 
The scene cannot be said to be lingered over, for the man is carried 
along just as fast as his fanciful realisation of the fact that he has 
received a love-letter from his mistress will permit, but the process 
is slow. Each word seems to yield something; every look illus- 
trates ; every repetition suggests ; every smile is a rich response to 
imagined blandishments; even the silly mystery of “ M, O, A, I,” 
expands and deepens into a problem. And so by degrees the fully 
realised infatuation becomes clear and obvious to the audience. 

I say this much about Malvolio, because however I may admire a 
manager who worthily resets Shakspearian jewels, I admire still 
more an actor who reveals new facets of their beauty. Justice has 
been amply done to the various merits of the performance, and 
it is only necessary here to recognise the originality as well as the 
charm of Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola. Upon this character her sweet 
and happy idiosyncrasy has wrought an exquisite modification. Viola 
undoubtedly lies in most of our minds as an extremely sentimental 
person, the impression being chiefly derived from the speech, ‘She 
never told her love.” In order to conform to this conception it was 
necessary to suppress any exuberant gaiety in those passages in which 
Viola is tickled by the thought that she, a woman, is about to be 
loved as a man by Olivia. Those who see Miss Terry in the part 
will be convinced by the most irresistible of demonstrations that 
Viola was rather one of those thoroughly healthy and happy young 
women who, while fraught with the capacity for loving and certain 
to be true in love, will scarcely pine grievously under their own 
love-troubles, or regard those of any ordinary woman as likely to 
be fatal. It is not very seriously of herself that she tells the story 
about concealment feeding on the damask cheek. She will not play 
patience on a monument unless the smiling at grief be very genuine. 
She feels the pathos of the story. Her frame quivers as she tells it 
to Orsino with lowered head, and his head presses upon hers in mere 
brotherly sympathy. But Viola is hearty though not heart-whole, 
and Miss Terry persuades us readily that the true Viola is one from 
whose gentle nature gaiety is not likely to be permanently estranged. 
A task more to her mind or more responsive to her gifts she has 
rarely undertaken. 

A true narration of Henry Irving’s work up to the present time 
must banish from the minds of all who read it much that has been 
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dinned into the ear of society by ill-natured repetition. It is not 
true, for instance, that he has overlaid the great productions of our 
dramatists by superfluous and lavish decoration. He has done less 
for mere show, perhaps, than any other enterprising manager, and 
many of his greatest successes—the first run of Hamlet, to wit—have 
been made with scarcely any expenditure whatever beyond that of 
the most average mise en scene. Romeo and Juliet, indeed, as mounted, 
was a matchless realisation of Italian beauty—light, real and arti- 
ficial, architecture of uncommon reality and grace, foliage fresh and 
umbrageous, exquisite interiors dimly seen or glowing and brightly 
lit, the chill majestic gloom of the marble mausoleum—all these lent 
exquisite atmosphere to the old sweet story. But who could quarrel 
with care and cost so expended? At no point of Mr. Irving’s 
undertakings could it be even plausibly stated that he had over- 
loaded, over-decorated his stage. That up to the full degree of 
verisimilitude stage decorations should be real-looking and agreeable 
to behold, and that the actor, so long as his art has full effect, is 
entitled to associate all other arts with it for the due representation 
to the eye of what dramatic poetry has provided for the mind, is 
surely indisputable. 

Any supposition that Mr. Irving’s management has subordinated 
acting to other arts is best met by considering the position to which 
he has brought himself and his company. It were a tedious and 
vexatious argument to distinguish between different styles or schools 
ofacting. Enough that the common consent of each civilised nation 
places at the head of its actors those who are capable of presenting, 
without derogation from their superior beauty and dignity, the works 
of its classic dramatists. A succession of such actors has been kept up 
with difficulty, or rather in this country by hap-hazard, and some 
years ago the succession in England seemed likely enough to be 
interrupted. Our veterans were too conventional for the taste of a 
lively age. But there was nothing to substitute for the old school. 
A persuasion took possession of casual public opinion that there was 
nothing at the theatres but burlesque, and burlesque of a very con- 
temptible kind. The only reservation made was in favour of the 
Robertson plays, which we now see to have been somewhat poor and 
of thin interest. 

It was at this juncture that Henry Irving entered upon his career. 
London had previously noted a few gleams of his especial genius, but 
with little prevision of its finer flights. In the whimsical ré/e of 
Doricourt at the St. James’s Theatre, and in a Dickensesque character 
part at the Queen’s, he had given hints of the peculiar abilities which 
were to be revealed in the character of the mercenary father in Two 
Roses. But except the power and originality of his physiognomy, 
there was little in the actor, as there could be little in these comic 
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and character parts, to suggest the genius that burst upon the town 
in the great creation of Mathias in The Bells. I speak of it thus, 
because that performance comprises, in spite of its melodramatic form, 
every quality that goes to make up greatness in tragedy and comedy. 
Depth of horror, wildness of frenzy, pathos of worn lassitude, fierce- 
ness of passion, imaginative poetry of human feeling, are found in 
it, along with gay distraction, gentle and playful affection, ready wit, 
real and affected humour, and an infinity of that actor’s detail for 
which the Lafonts of the French stage are celebrated. 

Very much to the credit of one who, whatever other qualities he 
possessed, was a shrewd judge of acting power (the late Mr. Bate- 
man), Mr. Irving’s success as the Burgomaster of Erckmann- 
Chatrian-Lewis was held to justify his appearance as Hamlet. On 
this revolutionary performance it is not necessary to dwell. It 
established Mr, Irving at a bound as the great Shakspearian actor of 
his day, and his chief work since has been to associate with his 
increasing fame the honours of chief interpreter of the works of our 
greatest dramatic poet. 

If his sum of good work has not been so fully recognised as it 
might be, something of the deficiency is perhaps due to the fact that 
the critical articles in the daily newspapers are written on first-night 
performances. These are much more perfect at the Lyceum than at 
most of our theatres, by reason of very conscientious rehearsal; but, 
as Thomas Hood used to say that print tested verse, so only actual 
performance before an audience really settles a play down to what it 
ought to be. Hence it is that the first-night critics comment on 
what the public never see. The truer critic of a play is often he 
whose friendly perception guides him to what is intended and will 
be effected, rather than he who displays incisively and photographi- 
cally all the defects which nervousness in the artists and stiffness in 
the mechanism may cause in the first representation. The truest 
critic of all is the one who sees the play with candour and discern- 
ment more than once, from beginning to end, after it has taken 
its definite and permanent form. 

Even when perfected a performance varies, for in good acting as in 
vivid personal individuality there is constant change. This may seem 
contrary to the canons of art, just as the logical French cannot under- 
stand how two actors can play different Hamlets, Othellos, or Shy- 
locks, without one or the other of them being egregiously and 
culpably wrong; but in France as in England, observing playgoers 
are very familiar with the phenomenon of variety, even in the same 
actor on different nights, especially where art is rather the vehicle of 
genius than the mechanism of industrious effort. With Irving, as 
with many of his greatest predecessors, though the situation is the 
same the man is often totally different, as temperament is qualified 
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by mood or happy thought. Rightly apprehended, there is no more 
piquant privilege, when we really respect and admire an actor’s mind 
and art, than to observe his variations and compare their effects 
upon our susceptibilities with those produced by the poet’s text. 

To have raised the stage is a work of which any actor may 
well be proud, and to the actor who has accomplished it his country- 
men owe a deep debt of gratitude. Theatres there will always 
be, but it does not necessarily follow that there will be actors or 
acting worthy of the name. We have had many warnings of the 
depths of vulgarity and folly to which, under stress of supposed 
necessity, managers will descend. Redemption from such degra- 
dation comes by way of high-spirited and high-minded enterprise, 
conducted in a poetical spirit, with literary feeling, with sympa- 
thetic recourse to the purest artistic adjuncts, with constant reference 
to intellectual as weli as spectacular interest, and also with such 
practical business skill as may prevent all these excellent attributes 
from being unprofitably wasted. Such a redemption Henry Irving 
has wrought out. He has done so in our English fashion, without 
official aid or state subvention, with no Academy or Conservatoire to 
draw upon, but establishing the best possible Conservatoire in his 
own theatre—a true school where good acting may be learnt as well 
as a place of public entertainment where good acting may be 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Irving may also be said to have founded a school by the 
intellectual and suggestive quality of his acting. People may 
like or dislike Irving’s performances, but all who are capable of 
thought and expression confess the power of his mind as visible 
both in his own conceptions and execution and in the general pur- 
port and various beauty of the representations which he directs. 
They are always fully charged with meaning. The meaning is held 
accountable to sound judgment. The judgment is in amicable and 
co-operative alliance with prolific fancy and invention. Theory 
suggests beauties, beauties illustrate theory. By-play, properties, 
arrangements of the scene, touches and incidents of unexpected 
natural charm, ever multiplying but never in restless disturbance of 
well-balanced effect, give the eye perpetually something to notice, 
the mind something to pleasurably assimilate. All this, it is quite 
certain, is of the parentage and under the training of one ingenious, 
accurate, imaginative intelligence. 

Of the characteristics of Lyceum acting this at least may be said, that 
it has broken with that mere tradition which carricd actors mechanic- 
ally through their performances with a certain degree of credit, while 
suggesting nothing to the audience and giving nothing to the critic 
to describe, except in terms of general eulogy or general blame, as 
the acting attained or fell short of an understood standard of tech- 
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nical merit. Delivery, attitude, action, and bearing being reasonably 
in accordance with the words, no more was asked; and eminence 
depended in the main on certain ultra-favourable traits of voice and 
appearance, or on an uncommon power of simulating tragic passion 
without loss of vocal ¢imbre or of picturesqueness of aspect. All this 
is changed. It has gone, we may hope for ever. People may fancy 
they like the old well-rounded school, just as they remember and 
hum with pleasure the music of Bellini and Donizetti, but when 
Irving or Wagner has stirred the depths of fancy and taught us how 
much keener are intellectual than merely sensuous pleasures, we 
become more exacting in reference to operas and stage plays; we 
expect them to pierce deeper fountains of emotion, to thrill more 
subtle chords of sensibility, to kindle a greater variety of imagination. 

While we must attribute much of this to the uniform excellence 
and full attraction of the Lyceum management, we shall err if we 
do not trace it chiefly to the inspiration of Henry Irving’s special 
and individual gifts as a Shakspearian actor. ‘There are some—a 
diminishing number, happily—who, confounding ‘“ Shakspearian ”’ 
with “ classical,” and conventional tragic acting with Shakspearian 
acting, as it is bound to be, and having some predilections, chiefly 
physical, as to what should be the grand and beautiful or smoothly 
terrible vein of classical tragedy, conclude that Shakspeare is ill- 
acted unless acted in this style. The Irving school has done something 
to discredit this error. The (reputed) noble style is often not adapted 
for Shakspeare, and rarely seems to bring out the full pressure of 
Shakspearian meaning and histrionic opportunity. The very fact that 
every Shakspearian performance of Mr. Irving, except the necessarily 
melodramatic Richard III., has given rise to keen discussions on the 
exact meaning of the poet, is very significant. Objectors of an old- 
fashioned type fail to see that the romantic drama of Shakspeare is 
more humanly complex than classic tragedy. It almost follows, as 
has been exemplified by Irving, that a subtler and more studious 
method, characterised by acute insight and sensitive fidelity to the 
poet’s mixed and naturalistic style, does more for the presentation of 
Shakspeare than the most massive and elegant action and delivery 
without these qualities. 

What is to be the future of the Irving school? There is yet 
much to be done—much in the development of Shakspeare; much 
in the establishment of a modern tragedy ; much in the elevation 
of melodrama; much in the eradication of staginess; much in the 
closer assimilation of stage representations, not to actuality, but to 
the just preconceptions of an educated public. Tragedy will be 
unconventionalised without losing its stage effect. Melodrama will 
be divested of its exaggeration, and have breathed into it the breath 
of art without suffering in its distinctive popularity. Comedy will 
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overtake the life of the day and yet not surrender its peculium, that 
abounding wit which in real life can never be run freely and extem- 
pore into artistic moulds. Such is the to-come of theatric art, and 
its progress will be all the more rapid and all the more pleasant if 
puzzled prejudice learns to acknowledge greatness which it cannot 
explain. 

I cannot help expressing the very general wish that among the 
next ensuing productions at the Lyceum, after the American laurels 
have been replenished and refreshed, may be Lear and As You Like 
It. Lear, with its weird grandeur, its stormy billowings of passion, 
and its quavering notes of pathos; As You Like It, sunny and shady 
in sylvan beauty, decked with all the sprightly guise of poetic 
masquerade, ravishing with the infinite charm of fair, frolicsome, 
pure womanhood, solemnised with the tender gravity of exile, sen- 
tentious with the quaint wit of wise folly and the delicate commun- 
ings of ruminant philosophy. 

One would not dissever from these hopes of the future, any 
more than from the happy recollections of the past, the blithe 
and beautiful presence of the actress who by singular good hap, 
probably also by excellent choice and judgment and rare artistic 
affinity, has been and will be associated with Irving’s professional 
conquests. Miss Ellen Terry no doubt has, like her colleague, 
certain shortcomings in technique. There are ladies with not a 
tithe of her brains who can declaim better. But in insight, feel- 
ing, tremulous inspiration, airy vivacity of movement, action and 
speech, and in captivating mobility of expression, she has a pre- 
eminence in her time of which good pictures of her unique and 
characteristic beauty may convey some idea to those who come after 
us, but which we playgoers of to-day must enjoy with a feeling half 
melancholy, half ecstasy that it is exclusively ours. What her 
Cordelia will be we may know from her Ophelia; her Rosalind we 
may perhaps prefigure in proportion as we can realise to ourselves 
Shakspeare’s incomparable conception. But the brightest and best 
endowed with fancy among us will neither guess from the book nor 
gather from past recollections what Ellen Terry will be when she 
‘‘ takes no worse a name than Jove’s own page,” and bids courage to 
Aliena in ever memorable and ever lovely Arden. 


Epwarp R. RuvsseEtt. 
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TERE are times when the banalities of social small talk are entitled 
to a hearing by earnest critics, and when the colloquial com- 
monplaces relating to the season and the atmosphere must not be 
dismissed too contemptuously by serious observers of the rate and 
tendencies of political progress. If the domestic retrospect of the 
past month is on the whole uneventful, it must in some measure be 
attributed to the circumstance that we have been experiencing the 
temperature of the tropics, that the holiday season is at its height, 
and that, owing partly to the climate, partly to the traditional usages 
of our race, the tension of partizanship has been relaxed and the poli- 
tical interest of the country has been in the predicament of sus- 
pended animation in which it pleased Lord Salisbury, when he threw 
out the Reform Bill, to describe that measure as remaining. It is, 
indeed, true, that the country has been to a large extent deafened by 
the din of rival demonstrations. Statisticians given to curious specu- 
lations would probably discover that if the reports of the speeches 
delivered on the Liberal and Conservative side, as they appeared in 
those journals which paid them the greatest attention, were longitudi- 
nally extended they would cover no slight portion of the pavement 
between Hyde Park Corner and Charing Cross. Some of these 
harangues have been animated and vigorous. A few have been deli- 
vered to’enthusiastic audiences. A more limited number still may be 
calculated to mark an epoch in the development of the great question 
now before the country. But on the whole it must be allowed that 
they followed so swiftly upon—in some cases they even anticipated— 
the prorogation of Parliament, that it was impossible for them to 
excite the interest, or to elicit the enthusiasm which the merits either 
of the cause, or of the rhetoric employed, may have demanded. It is 
less than a fortnight since the Queen’s Speech was read. Although 
the Parliamentary session of 1884 has been barren of legislation it has 
been full of exhaustion and excitement. Some of the party leaders, 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, have addressed crowded assemblages in provincial 
capitals. But Mr. Gladstone, who never more conspicuously filled 
the position of a great popular leader than at the present time, does 
not speak in Midlothian till the end of the present week, and till 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken it is certain that the note for the com- 
mencement of the genuine struggle will not have sounded. 

We have no wish to underrate the significance of such Conser- 
vative demonstrations as have been held against the Reform Bill, 
any more than rational Conservatives will ignore the extraordinary 
burst of enthusiasm that the measure called forth in the midland 
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capital—a capital which is likely, ere long, and for some time to come, 
to be the scene of many stirring rhetorical combats—when, at the 
beginning of the month, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain made their 
appearance in Bingley Hall. Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill secured an attentive and a plauditory reception from twenty 
or thirty thousand persons met together in Pomona Gardens, Man- 
chester. It would, indeed, have been wonderful if they had failed to 
do so. Every one knew that Manchester possessed some thousands 
of Tories who might be relied upon to keep the rhetorical rendezvous 
indicated by the leaders of the party. Upon this occasion, moreover, 
certain special inducements were not wanting. It was at Manchester 
that, for the first time after the Sheffield Conference of Conservative 
Associations, and its, to him, triumphant result, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill addressed a great audience of his countrymen. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has played his cards with a courage and a success 
that Englishmen instinctively admire. He now occupies incomparably 
the most interesting, and in some ways the most distinguished, position 
in the Conservative party. When it was plain, as it was made plain 
at Sheffield, that he had personally a genuine following in the country, 
and that he was therefore a power to be reckoned with by his titular 
superiors, he resumed the communications of political amity with 
Lord Salisbury. As a consequence he passed from the position 
of Lord Salisbury’s critic to that of Lord Salisbury’s lieutenant, and 
it may even be said, successor. Unquestionably next to Sir Stafford 
Northcote he occupies the most commanding place among Lord 
Salisbury’s titular followers. But Sir Stafford Northcote is a waning 
and not a waxing force. He is descending into the vale of years, 
his courage is greater than his strength. Unless, therefore, there is 
any fresh disagreement between Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill,’ the latter must, in the nature of things, at no distant date 
appear before the country as the future Conservative leader of the 
House of Commons. The country, it is indisputable, already sees 
him in that capacity. Lord Salisbury has confirmed the opinion 
of the country by the relations, whose development he has assisted, 
between Lord Randolph Churchill and himself. Episodes of this 
sort naturally excite popular interest, and quite apart from the solid 
permanent strength of Manchester Conservatism, the circumstance of 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill standing side by side 
in the Pomona Gardens was enough to account for the success of the 
demonstration. 

Though, as has been said, a perfectly correct idea cannot be formed of 
the hold which the Liberals have on the country in the present Reform 
agitation, till Mr. Gladstone has placed himself, as by his Midlothian 
speeches he will do, at its head, we are in a condition to estimate the 
character and therefore in some degree to forecast the results of the 
Conservative tactics. The first feature to be noticed in these is that 
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Lord Salisbury has avowedly given in his adhesion to Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s doctrine of the Tory democracy. If his Manchester 
speech had proved a failure, regarded as a demonstration harangue, it 
must have been of the highest significance as a commentary on 
Conservative strategy. Lord Salisbury’s immediate object is to 
eject the Government from office, and to secure the transfer of the 
business of Reform and all its accompanying operations to himself 
and his party. He wishes above all things to force a dissolution, 
and by way of facilitating this he is willing to promise anything 
and everything so far as Reform is concerned. Consequently it is no 
longer a question whether a Franchise Bill and a Redistribution 
Bill shall be passed, at the earliest possible moment, on the lines 
which the Government propose, but whether they shall be passed by 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. That is to say, Lord Salisbury 
has taken another lesson from Lord Beaconsfield and is endeavour- 
ing to dish the Liberals and Radicals now, as Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby boasted they had dished the Whigs seventeen years ago. It 
would be ridiculous to expect any regard for Conservative scruples 
or consistency in the competition which the Tory chief has with 
characteristic cynicism proclaimed.” Lord Salisbury is not only, 
according to his own statement, willing to pass exactly the same 
Franchise Bill as he will not allow Mr. Gladstone to pass, but he has 
placed on record his adhesion to a Redistribution Bill far more 
Radical than Mr. Gladstone has yet shown any disposition to intro- 
duce. Speaking at Manchester he declared that Lancashire should 
not be content until it got sixty-three members instead of thirty-three, 
and that Middlesex should not be content until it got fifty-four 
instead of sixteen. This programme involves the whole principle of 
equal electoral districts, and the country will not, it may be imagined, 
fail to notice-the significance of Lord Salisbury’s admissions. Verily, 
the educational influence which Mr. Disraeli boasted that he exer- 
cised upon his party is posthumously perpetuated in its effects. Here 
is Lord Salisbury, aggressively playing and emphatically announc- 
ing just the same violently pxdagogic ré/e as that of Mr. Disraeli. 
The Tory leader in fact appeals to the constituencies to compel the 
Government to dissolve, in order that he may have the opportunity 
of trumping the Government’s card. In an article which appeared 
in the last number of this Review on Lord Salisbury, it was stated 
that the history of Conservatism was a history of compromise and 
surrender. A good deal of exception has been taken to that remark, 
but if any further proof were required of its intrinsic and incontes- 
tible truth, it would be found in Lord Salisbury’s Manchester 
speech. 

It is true that another line than this has been adopted by some of 
the more staid and fastidious leaders of the Conservative party. 
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When Lord Salisbury sneered at the Hyde Park Demonstration as 
an instance of “legislation by picnic,” it may not have occurred to 
him that he was prophetically describing the precise tactics which 
would recommend themselves to some of his friends. Yet this is the 
literal and indubitable truth. During the past fortnight several 
Conservative peers and some untitled territorial magnates of the 
Conservative party have invited select gatherings of Conservative 
working men and others to spend a happy day in their parks and 
pleasure grounds. Mr. Roland Winn invited them in their thou- 
sands to Nostell Priory. Lord Carnarvon invited only a hundred 
and fifty of them to Highclere. But the idea underlying the two 
entertainments, and underlying many others, was identical. In the 
first place it is the object of those who have thus illustrated their 
hospitality to convince their guests that the landed aristocracy of 
England in general and the peers in particular are the friends and 
not the enemies of popular progress, Qui s’excuse, &c., and the 
obvious commentary on these exceedingly gratuitous panegyrics of 
the peers is that neither Mr. Gladstone nor any other Liberal 
minister said a word against the Lords till, for reasons which their 
whole subsequent attitude shows to have been purely factious, they 
declined to pass the Franchise Bill. Is it possible to imagine a more 
equivocal or damaging compliment to the Lords? Does it not seem 
as if, “frighted with the noise themselves have made,” they were 
anxious to assure the masses whom they fear that they meant noth- 
ing? Again, is there not something a trifle obsolete and wholly ridicu- 
lous in the effusive patronage which they now bestow upon the masses 
by letting them hold picnics in their parks and perhaps view some 
part of the interior of their dwellings? Itsurely seems a little late 
in the day for amiable and intelligent noblemen like Lord Carnarvon 
to play the part of the good genius of the constitution, and to cajole 
the canaille into a belief that the members of the hereditary legisla- 
ture are the natural friends of the people by these paltry civilities. 
There is alas! a deep vein of flunkeyism and snobbishness in 
the English nature, but is it to be supposed that these interesting 
traits will blind them to the fact that the Tory peers and squires, 
who rejoiced at the check given to Reform, are now insulting their 
intelligence and mocking at their shrewdness by extending to them a 
notice of adulatory and interested condescension which every man of 
independent character, whatever his rank, ought to repel with disgust ? 
It would assuredly seem as if the noblemen and squires, who are 
with a vengeance exemplifying Lord Salisbury’s theory of “ legis- 
lation by picnic,” fancy it is the easiest thing in the world to wheedle 
British citizens out of their sense of self-respect. 

In the Queen’s Speech it was mentioned that the public interest 
which the Reform movement has generated was accompanied with 
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remarkable exhibitions of loyalty to the Crown. In some quarters 
exception was taken to the wording of this particular paragraph, 
and Mr. Gladstone was accused by the critics who see in him only 
the incarnate spirit of political evil, of a sinister intent to drag the 
Crown into the political conflicts now being waged round the exten- 
sion of the Franchise. Who is really open to that imputation ? 
It is not Mr. Gladstone, but sober and well-meaning peers such as 
Lord Carnarvon who invest the Reform movement with so malig- 
nant and unconstitutional a significance. If Tory peers of this stamp 
are to be believed, Mr. Gladstone has brought forward his Franchise 
measure actuated chiefly by a desire to overthrow the House of Lords. 
Even that is only a preliminary step to viler machinations. ‘“ To-day,” 
says Lord Carnarvon, ‘‘it is the House of Peers which is threatened. 
To-morrow it will be the Constitution and the Crown.” There could 
be no better commentary on this alarmist rhodomontade than the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Newcastle-on-Tyne. That 
borough, which is itself a noble epitome of all that is most characteristic 
and enterprising in the achievements of the ninteenth century, whose 
representatives are two advanced Radicals, has given the future King 
and Queen of England a reception which the very genius of courtier- 
ship could not surpass. It is free to any one who thinks about the 
organization of human society to hold that in itself a republic is a 
more desirable form of government than a monarchy. But just 
as it is certain not a threat would have been insinuated against the 
House of Lords unless Lord Salisbury had deliberately set at nought 
the will of the people as expressed by the House of Commons, so 
no truth can be more circumstantially established than that the 
English throne is absolutely safe and unassailable in this country, 
provided that its occupant is satisfied to act within the limits, and 
on the conditions, defined by the usages of half a century, and to 
display himself or herself as the symbol of the social and material 
unity of the English people, rather than as the champion of here- 
ditary and exclusive privilege. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were welcomed enthusiastically on Tyneside because the whole spirit 
of the attitude of the Royal Family towards public affairs is diame- 
trically antagonistic to that recently displayed by the Peers. 

It is seldom that in the course of a short month the English 
people have been so forcibly, and from so many different quarters, 
reminded of the burdens imposed upon them in their character of an 
imperial race. Their position in Europe, their position in Egypt 
and in India, their position as the mother of colonies in every 
part of the world, has been urgently brought home to them. 
The Egyptian Conference has broken down, and the English 
Government have taken another step in the direction of asserting 
the exceptional power, with which circumstances have clothed them 
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in Egypt, by the dispatch of Lord Northbrook as High Commis- 
sioner. Moreover, a Nile expedition, having as its object the 
relief of General Gordon at Khartoum and the settlement of the 
Soudan, is about to be dispatched. During the closing days of the 
session a vote of £300,000 was asked for and obtained, and as 
more than that sum must have been spent already, it will be neces- 
sary largely to supplement it at no distant date. The theory of the pes- 
simists, who condemn Ministers alike for everything they have done or 
have failed to do in Egypt, is that the Mahdi has the whole Soudan 
behind him, and can descend upon Egypt proper at any moment and 
almost in any force that he chooses, Where so much must be matter 
of speculation, it would be absurd to speak with certainty, but all 
the information, which comes to us from this remote region, goes to 
show that the Mahdi is not supported by the combined native races 
of the Soudan, and that the Arabs north of Berber and between the 
Nile and the Red Sea are permanently detached from the false 
prophet. If it be admitted that England has now made herself 
answerable for the future of the Soudan, it must be pointed out that 
the solution of this problem does not in any degree involve the con- 
quest of the country for Egypt. It is quite clear that the Soudanese 
cannot be ruled by pachas from Cairo. The alternative of some form 
of native administration remains. In forecasting the future of the 
Soudan it must not be forgotten that it possesses many tempting and 
remunerative opportunities for commercial enterprise. We know 
from bitter experience that commerce may prove an apple of discord 
as well as a guarantee of peace. Whatever the settlement in store— 
and on this point it is impossible for any one to speak positively—it 
may be fairly assumed that the approaching dispatch of the English 
Nile expedition will open a new chapter in an agitated and anxious 
history. 

Nor is it necessary to restate now what was stated here at sufficient 
length last month, though as was natural in a provisional and hypo- 
thetical manner, the conditions with which, as a consequence of the 
failure of the Conference, we shall have to deal. According to the 
Conservatives, the Conference collapsed because Prince Bismarck had 
made up his mind that it should fail, and this resolve on the part 
of the German Chancellor was due to the hostility to England with 
which Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, since he acceded to office 
four years and a half ago, had inspired him. The price which 
England has to pay for the Liberal mismanagement of our foreign 
relations and our imperial affairs generally is represented as being 
the embittered estrangement of France, whom we had humiliated 
ourselves so deeply to conciliate, the ill-will of Germany, and the 
development of a combination consisting of Germany, Austria, and 
France, pledged to give us trouble in every quarter of the globe. It 
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was in order to perfect this combination, as we were told, that Count 
Kalnoky visited Prince Bismarck at Varzin, and that a meeting of the 
three emperors has been arranged for a little later in the year. Ad- 
ditional colour was given to this preposterous interpretation of events 
by the tone of the articles that have recently appeared on the subject 
in the German press. But is a newspaper war, waged between the 
press of two countries, such a novel experience that the phenomenon 
can only be accounted for on the hypothesis of a deadly feud 
between two Governments? The real character of the sentiments 
entertained towards us both by Germany and France is intelligible 
enough, and can be explained in a much simpler manner than 
suits the imaginations of those who aim at propagating the 
belief that the Prime Minister and his colleagues are bent upon 
placing us in a position in which we shall have to encounter 
the compact antagonism of the whole western world. France 
is jealous of us because we will not make room for her in the 
valley of the Nile, and will not either engage in such enterprises 
as those on which in Tunis, Algiers, and elsewhere she has 
expended so much strength. Germany, on the other hand, is — 
annoyed at what Prince Bismarck doubtless considers the English 
want of decision. We have not made ourselves, as unquestionably 
we might have done, the masters of Egypt. Prince Bismarck is 
accustomed to act with the swiftness of a dictator, and as a mighty 
minister who has a fine disregard for parliamentary majorities. He 
is irritated that the English Government should not only exhibit so 
much vacillation, but should keep so many questions open so long. 
Almost a year passed before he obtained a definite answer from us 
on the Angra Pequena question. Many of the issues, such as those 
raised by the Congo business, the consequences of our annexation of 
the Fijiislands, and the North Sea Fishery wrangles between German 
and British subjects, have yet to be disposed of. The German Chan- 
cellor, in a word, finds us an unsatisfactory people with whom to 
deal—too dilatory, too irresolute ; whereas, on the contrary, France 
finds us too obstinate and too aggressive. That the future of Egypt 
engaged the attention of Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky at 
their recent meeting is as certain as that it engaged the attention of 
the Egyptian Conference in London. But it must be recollected that 
the position of affairs with which the Austro-German alliance was first 
concerned has in the last two years, and even in the last twelve- 
month, undergone a material change. Thus France, which was then 
supposed to be brooding over a war of revenge for the recovery of 
Alsace and Lorraine, now chiefly poses before Europe as the would- 
be mother of a great colonial empire. Again Russia is no longer 
busy with her intriguesin the Balkan peninsula, but is concentrating 
all her energies upon her position in Central Asia. These circum- 
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stances are, quite independently of the position of affairs in Egypt, 
enough to account for the protracted interviews of Prince Bismarck 
and Count Kalnoky at Berlin. 

Equally in the case of France and England the difficulties and 
dangers by which the foundation and extension of a colonial empire 
are beset have been illustrated during the last month. M. Jules 
Ferry having settled the question of the revision of the constitu- 
tion has committed himself to the long since imminent, but always 
just averted, conflict with the Chinese Empire. The arguments that 
must convince the French Government of the inexpediency of 
entering upon a struggle of which no one can foresee the dimen- 
sions or the results are, it might be thought, overwhelming. In 
the first place, unless by some daring and dexterous stroke M. Ferry 
can reduce the conflict to a mere military promenade, and finish it 
almost as soon as it has begun, his ministry will probably be de- 
feated at home, and his country will once more enter upon a vicious 
cycle of political vicissitude and disturbance. In the second place, 
unless operations can be restricted to the Tonquin side, France will 
run the risk of the gravest international collisions. A blockade of 
the Chinese ports by a European power would mean not only a 
heavy increase in the price of tea and a grievous interference with 
English trade, but an interference equally grievous with the trade 
of the United States and Germany. Thirdly, a Chinese war would 
tie the hands of France at the very moment when she may well 
consider it of importance to have them free, in view of the deve- 
lopment of the Egyptian question or other contingencies nearer 
home. 

To return to the policy of Prince Bismarck; it is what it has 
been and will continue to be—the isolation of France. For this 
reason he cannot but hail with satisfaction the extraordinary folly 
of France in entering upon a preventible war with China. That 
conflict is one which from the complications it may possibly involve 
must excite serious misgivings and apprehensions with the Euro- 
pean powers and pro tanto increase the international unpopularity 
of France. Again, the war, if war it is to be, will tie the hands 
of France more closely than they are tied already. That the 
German Chancellor wishes to accentuate any ill feeling between 
France and England is likely enough. His object is to deprive France 
of any potential ally, and it was with this motive that he sanctioned 
the Italian support of the English proposals at the recent conference, 
—for we may be certain that Italy would not have sided with England 
unless she had ascertained that by doing so she would provoke 
the resentment of Germany or Austria. As regards the German 
colonial movement enough has been said elsewhere in this Review, and 
we need to do no more here than point out that what Prince Bis- 
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marck wants is not the establishment of German colonies but the recog- 
nition of German interests in our settlements. If Prince Bismarck 
does not view Mr. Gladstone’s Government with approval there is 
every reason to believe that he is anxious to conciliate England as a 
nation, The practical outcome of the present situation of affairs 
is that, with France committed to the costly hazard of a Chinese 
war, England has the opportunity of settling the Egyptian question 
upon terms singularly advantageous to herself and agreeable to the 
German Chancellor. 

Nor is England learning in a less practical shape than her nearest 
continental neighbour the onerous and indefinite responsibilities of a 
world-wide colonial empire. From our North-western Indian 
frontier, where the newly-appointed delimitation commission is about 
to begin its labours, to the western coast of Africa, events pregnant 
with the greatest importance are in progress. The sequel of the 
meeting held at the Westminster Palace Hotel at the end of last 
month to concert steps for the federation of England with her 
colonies, has been an application from the Australian colonies to 
the Imperial Parliament to pass an enabling Bill which would 
allow them to federate themselves with Great Britain, That 
request will inevitably be repeated, and for the delay which has 
now occurred the Conservatives are responsible. The Irish members 
declared that they would not oppose the project. The Conser- 
vatives placed their veto on it, the only inference being that the 
party whose motto Lord Beaconsfield defined as Imperium et libertas 
has, rather than allow ministers to boast of a single great legislative 
success achieved during the session of 1884, obstructed the first 
efforts for the fulfilment of a policy to which they are traditionally 
pledged. For another incident equally unwelcome to the colonies, a 
department of the Government, the Admiralty, is to,blame. Nothing 
more impolitic or more wantonly calculated to alienate colonial 
opinion can be conceived than that ships which were really being 
employed on imperial service should have been ordered from home to 
fly the colonial and not the imperial ensign. This little occurrence 
makes it clear that in any arrangements which we may make with 
a view to gratify the colonial desire for federation we must reckon 
with the petty opposition that will be offered by certain departments 
of the Government at home. 

But for the present it is South Africa that is the most fertile 
source of our colonial anxieties. Nothing is to be gained by blink- 
ing the fact that the Dutch colonists are supported by our own fellow- 
subjects in resisting what they call the “ imperial factor,” and in perti- 
naciously thwarting any arrangement which carries with it the asser- 
tion of English influence and authority. What has just occurred in 
Zululand is identical, so far as its broad significance is concerned, 
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with what has occurred in Bechuanaland. The Dutch are determined 
that from the whole of South Africa England shall be excluded. 
No graver intelligence has‘come to hand for a long time than that 
which reached us a few days ago, to the effect that the Boers at 
Pretoria have proclaimed a protectorate of Zululand under the guise 
of a republic. Mr. Mackenzie’s recall from Bechuanaland, and the 
debates by which it was preceded in the Cape Parliament, showed 
plainly enough that, in the words of a local newspaper, “ anything 
was better than an imperial control, and anything was deemed pre- 
ferable to the so-called dictatorship of Mr. Mackenzie.” The 
announcement made in the speech from the throne on the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, that the convention with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had been ratified by the Volksraad at Pretoria, is practically 
cancelled by this latter piece of news. Nor is it with the Boers that 
we have alone to reckon. The Dutch who are our own fellow-sub- 
jects, living in our colonies, are just as hostile as the Boers them- 
selves to English ascendancy. It is not, indeed, the Transvaal from 
which the movement undermining the authority of England in these 
parts has principally proceeded, but the Cape Colony. It was Mr. 
Rhodes, an English subject, who said in the recent debate in the Cape 
Assembly that “first and foremost they must endeavour to remove the 
Imperial factor from the situation.” Last year “he had implored the 
House to pass a resolution for acting in conjunction with the Transvaal, 
in order to prevent the introduction of the imperial factor in Bechuana- 
land. It must now be eliminated, or there will be great danger for 
South Africa.” Now, whatever is to be the future of our depen- 
dencies in South Africa, it is clear that the present condition of affairs 
cannot last much longer. Whether in Bechuanaland or in Zululand, 
the Boers are, not only to their own satisfaction, but with the com- 
plete approval of the English colonists, overpowering and absorbing 
the natives. Conventions are ratified only that they may be violated 
and destroyed. Can the burden of empire under these conditions 
be retained, or is it worth retaining? It really seems that the time 
has come when Lord Northbrook’s dispatch as High Commissioner 
to the north of Africa might be advantageously followed by the 
despatch of another responsible statesman in the same capacity to 
the south. The attack on Montsioa, the assassination of Mr. Bethell, 
the abuse heaped upon Sir Hercules Robinson in the Volksraad, the 
denunciations of the “imperial factor” in the Cape Parliament, 
crowned by the proclamation of a Dutch Republic in Zululand within 
a few weeks of the acceptance by the Volksraad of the convention 
with England—all these things and many others certainly appear to 
show that the period for illusion has passed. 


August 27, 1884. 











